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A COUNTRY LANE, 


——— 
BY K, M. 
petweon steep banks It winds along, 
('erkung with leafy hawthorn trees, 
from which in spring the thrush’'s song 
Floats softly on the soft south breeze. 
There is the earliest primrose found, 


And modest purple violets grow, 

And trembling wind flowers star the ground, 
And humble, ragged robins blow. 

There, too, on golden summer eves, 
The old folks ike to stroll and talk; 

Orsiowly, under whispering leaves, 


The self absorbed young lovers walk, 
While, fresh as youthful hopes, unfurl 

New growths about their lingering feet; 
And tender fronds of fern uncurl, 

And all the balmy air is sweet, 


With mingled scents of thyme and musk, 
And wilding-roses, passion-pale, 

As trembles through the dewy dusk 
The music of the nightingale. 

And, stealing from some hidden nook, 
Adown the lane and oer the lea, 

By pleasant ways, a silver brook 
Runs, singing, to the silver hea, 

eee 


OUT OF THE NIGHT. 


SY THE AUTHOR OF “FROM GLOOM TO BUR- 








LIGHT,” “LOKD LYNNE'S CHOICK ’ 
‘HER MOTHER'S BIN,’’? ETC , 
TC, KETO, 
CHAPTER 1, 


| can not bear it!” 
But that which called forth this 
jtol@st was only the lispipg prayer of a 
little child at ite mother’s knee. 

Patty Brace lifted the white robed figure 
0 ber lap, and rested the brown head on 
her boeom. 

“Mark,” she said, in mild remonstrance, 
looking at her husband. 

“I say 1 can not bear it. You have ber 
pray, “od bless our home.’ It is too 
wach,” 

“But why not? On this wild, stormy 
night, when other little ones may be out 
thé dashing rain and moaning wind, is 


shot right to pray, ‘God bless our 
home ?'"? 


“lp: ! For the love of mercy, bush; 


“But how long will wehave a home, 
Patty? Think of to morrow! oh, Heaven 
belp me to-morrow! Ruined, diagraced, 
sing ont from the home where I was 
horn, and forced into exile. | can not bear 
% Wesball never havea home again 
- our child will grow up bomeless !”’ 

‘ Mark, you can not go out dis- 
sreced when you have done no wrong; 
sod homeless you will not be, for home is 


a beart is, and in any land we 
~ Will be together, and Heaven over 


oe not feel as you do, Patty. Iam 
“ a. and good as you. I blame 
yeeit that, by going security for that 

“tongued rascal, whom may a 


« ” 
a said Patty, with sudden au- 
a Mark, you shall not curse friend, 
me “. horenemy. It is not your be 
oy wrong. If you curse any one, 


herd ,you look to have a prayer an- 


“Prayer!” said 


Mark, b . 
2% tO believe in a Ss eae 


prayer, or goodness, or 


Dy suc 
i thing. You have prayed, and 
onan little victim on your bosom 
Have, 2 ‘= her baby way, and has 
Déard C ; 
824 I was bor; os >!’ We lose our home, 
Néay Sr gre , 
Bes Krew the round brown head of 
be little *r-old child on Patty's breast, 


“PY grace, and 








““oned hands fell spart with a | 
the plump, sunburnt | 


face took the moist flush of childhood’s 
deep rest. 

Patty looked at her husband. He 
leaned agsinst the wooden mantel shelf, 
the ruddy light of the fire leaped across 
bis sorrowful face, and the wife saw bis 
bronzed cheek wet, with not unmanly 
tears. 

Beyond him, in the range of her vision, 
wasthe window lovking toward tho gar- 
den, and between the bushes of lilac and 
guelder ruses, Patty had a swift vision of a 
tall wonisn, robed in biack, a thin, white 
face, looking eagerly into the cheerfui 
farm kivhen. 

She isaped to her feet. But the virion 
hai faded; only the wind swept the wet 
lilac boughs against the pane, only the 
gueider roves looked like tali, dark, draped 
forme in the stormy night. 

“W hat its it?’ seid Mark, as she started, 

“Nothing,” said the wife; “little Mattie 
sieeps, | mustcarry her up to bed.”” She 
chided berself tor her fancies. 

“Nothing!” said Mark. “I bave be- 
come vnervous and womanish with my 
misery. Do you know, Patty, even now | 
keep looking for some one or something 
to come and save me,”’ 

“It is pever ico iate,’”’ said Patty. 
**Heaven could save you now—save you 
even by so frail a thing as thie baby 
ebild,”’ 

She passed to the upper room, and left 
Mark stillin bis misery, hastily retracing 
his pest, in gloomy thought. Patty re 
turned and stood wistfully, ber hand on 
bis arm. 

“Don’t despond, Mark. Weare young, 
strong, loving. We will give honest work 
fur bovest bread.”’ 

It is pot zight for the innocent to perish 
with the guilty,”’ crie’ Mark, vehemently; 
‘tor you and baby Maitieto perish with 
me. ” 

“You are not perishing, and how bave 
you been guiity ?”’ , 

‘*] seem t) have been guilty, somehow, 
allalong. My father left me this farm in 
fairly good order, the lease for my life 
and one after ime. I could not rest con- 
tent. I must improve tbe land, and im- 
prove the outbuildings, and improve the 
breed of my cattle and sheep, like a fool.’’ 

“No, like neither a knave nora fool; 
like as enterprising farmer, wanting w 
improve his prospects and grow with the 
age. Did not the Duke of Downsburg say 
you were oné of his best tenants, and that 
you were s pattern of good farming and 
industry ?"’ 

“And then,” said Mark, intenton say- 
ing bitter things of himeelf, ‘I had a thou- 
sand pounds, my father’s savings, and in- 
stead of l«aving it where he placed it, at 
safe, low interest, I must let the men of 
the great new Bank of Downsbury per- 
suade me togive all tothem for big in- 
terest; and that bubble burat, the bank 
collapsed, swindled everyone, and left me 
nothing. 

“No blame to you, and you were left 
your good name. Are you not known, in 
ali the country, as Honest Mark Brace?’ 

“] must be a scoundrel some way, Patty, 
to have suchdock.” 

“Go on and tell your sins,” seid Patty. 
“You married a girl without money, Pat- 
ty Leslie by name; you took careof her 
widowed mother till she died; and you 
were 80 foolish as to bave a little girl child, 
who can only eat and not earn.”’ 

“Heaven bless ber and you f”’ said Mark. 
“Marrying the best wife in the world was 
about the only good deed! ever aid— 
W bat do you start that way again, Patty 7’ 

“Hark! I heard such a strange noise—e« 


pitifal wail.”’ 

“Not further off than my beart,” raid 
Mark. “I heard nothing. Once married, 
Patty, think bow harvest sfter harvest 
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bas been poor, and seasons bad, so I could 
not jay up a penny.” 

“Not your fault—Mark, I know 1 beara 
cry.” 

“No, no; my ears are keen; | hear noth- 
ing. Itisthestorm. Even the wind and 
rain are crying after the out-going of the 
Brace blood fromthe tarm of Bracken- 
side, Ob, Patty, why could I not let well 
enough alone, ad not goand sign secur- 
ity for that villain, Amwell?” 

“You did it out of pure heart kindness. 
You thought bim honest and in trouble; 
you helped him.”’ 

“And he left me with a bundred pounds 
to psy. He meant to do itail along. He 
robbed me; I robbed you; aod to-morrow 
my goods must be seized. The crops will 
‘tbe bid off as they stand inthe ground, 
and the farm tools and the house goods 
with them, for this terrible security. 1 
have tried every where to get help. I spent 
all to day seeking for some one to lend to 
me. 

‘But since Farmer Dobbs holds a mort- 
gageon my live stock forthe debt the 
burning of the big barn brought me into, 
I cannot get any heip. The lease inust be 
sold to finish paying up Dobbs. I will not 
run off in debt like that scoundrel Am- 
weil, and, with what is ieft, we can emi- 
grate. Patty, oh, how can I go! I love 
every stick, and every tree, and every sod. 
My mother and father lie bere in yon 
church yard, and 1 had hoped to lie by 
them.” 

Honest Mark Brace covered his face 
with bis bands, and his strong, tal! figure 
shook with the storm o! bis sorrow. He 
loved every foot of this land, where, boy 
and man, he had sung at bis work and 
lived popular and respected. 

A fine, stalwart young Englishman, in- 
tensely a home lover, it seemed to him iw- 





possible that other skies could be so blue, 


other breezes so joeund, other fields so 
Breen, 84 uc that blessed his birth-place. 

Patty, in mute sympathy, clasped her 
arms about his neck, friend in woe as in 
joy. She, too, loved and suffered. But 


FIVE OBNTS , 
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opened the kitcuen window, and the swirl- 

ing rain drenched her dark hair as she 

leaned into the darkness, 

“Come in, there will be nights enough 
to face storms,’ said Mark, hardly. “We 
sre only both fanciful; or as my old gi an- 
nie used to teil me, since we fiitted frum 
the hearth where webhave kept warm so 
long, the souls of my ancestors are mourn- 
ing for my sorrows. Poor old grannie! 
little she knew bow I should leave the oid 
roof-tiee,’’ 

Patty sprung bo her feet. 

“Mark, come with me! Itis po fancy— 
no spirit. Itis real; some humen thing 
out in this tempest. Let us search every- 
where, and give the homeless a shelter 
this last night that we have a bome.”’ 

She ran from the rcom, and Mark fol 
lowed her into the stoneflagged entry. 
Her vengeance curried him away. He 
reached over her shoulder, and sided her 
trembiing bands to undo the door toit. 

Starless the night; no baim on the sum- 
mer air; the raw chill of sutuma broodiag 
under the beating rain; a murky heaven 
over land and sea; and ones again that 
wild, only balf-human wali!, coming up 
now trom thetr very feet! 

Patty sprung into the dark, vine draped 
porch; the red light from the kitcben crept 
fitfully to the threshold, and close beside 
the door-siil, lay a bundle in the poor 
eheiter of the latticed porch. 

From that bundle came, sbrill and pite- 
ous, that mistrabie ory. 





CHAPTER IL 


6 AKK! Mark! it is a child, poor 
M lorsaken baby,’’ said Patty, stoop- 
ing down and gatbering into her 
womanly arins the weeping wail fragment 
of the seething sea of humanity so 
strangely drifted to her duor. “A child! 
Doar Heaven ! such a very littlechiid!’’ 
She hurried intothe kitchen, and laid 
the bundle on the table in the circle of 


| lampligbt, aod with careful, eager Hngers 


hers was cheerful, bopefal, pious <oul; she | 
could pot despair as Mark dtd. Mark bad — 
been loudly accusing himeelf where he | 


was guiltless; now, with the inconsistency 
of misery, he turned to deciare his own 
uprightness and, by implication, the in- 
justice of Heaven. 

“Why bas this come to me? Other 
worse mon have happier fortune. Have I 
swindled men like the bankers, who car- 
ried off my sil? Have | lied like Nea 
Amwell? Dia Il ever cheat in my men's 


wages? Have | sent the poor empty from | 


my door? Have I failed to pay my tithes, 
or missed church on Sendays? Do I 
drink? Do 1 swear? Do | ever go w sleep 
inchurch? Why, then, have J such trou- 
ble?” 

The wild minglings of crimes, errors, 
and peccadilloes might have made a disin- 
terested listener laugn. It did not make 


Patty laugh, nor did it call forth an an- | 


awer. She turned an intent ear to the outer 
world and said, uneasily: 
“Mark, listen! Other souls are in pain. 


It is notthe wind that I hear—not the | 


dasbing rain. I bave heard sobs, and 
moans, and acrying in the night—e child 
crying—like a little baby sou! that hae lost 
ita way apd can find neither earth nor 
heaven.” 

“Your fancies make me mad,’’ cried 
Mark, angrily. “My troubles are real, 
and so will yours be to-morrow.”’ 

Shrill and clear the cry quivered on the 
air. He, too, beard it 

‘It is littie Mattie he cried “Run to 
her And he ft wed Patty, fleet-footed 
up the staira 

But little rosy Matty siept tranquilly, 
and the two came siowly down. Patty 


bega: 'o loosen the wrappings. 

“A child!’ seid Mark, amased and dail 
‘a child ”’ 

Aad then with asudden anger, he cried 
ous: 

“A cLild to the homeless! A child to us, 
who will not be able to care for our own 
achild for forced exiles! Why did they 
net carry itto the poor house? There, at 
least, it might have stayed !”’ 

“Hush, dear!” said Patty. ‘“iod only 
asks of us duty for today. To night we 
bave a howe, and can take the stranger in. 
God will take care of it to-morrow.”’ 

“Not that | grudge the poor iit'le 
wretch,” said Mark, iooking over hin 
wife's shoulder. 

Patty unpinned the tartan shawl, and 
snugly wrapped within lay a littie babe. 
A delicate veil covered the small feoe 
within the lace and satin cap, snd Patty 
lifted in motherly bands one of the most 
singularly lovely infants that thesun ever 
looked u pon. 

Dimpled, snow white, with exquisitely 
moulded features and neck and handa, 
soft rings of golden, silken bair, a faint 
perfume of custiy odors breathing from 
ite garments, 

Patty’s tender hees: melted at the divine 


| innocence, loveliness, helplessness of the 


little one, and, raising the rosebud face to 
her own, she kiased it softly again acd 


again. 
This motion caused the white cashmere 


cloak to fall back, and Mark gave acry at 


some dark thing broadiy pinned sgainst 
the qul @1 satin ning 

As his wife kissed the babe. murmuring 
“Lit ovely angel! Whosent yoo? W 
could «st ndon yout Mark unpisoved 
this ut | ct and heid it nca: the light. The 


a 
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he gave such a ory that hie wife, clasping 
the babe clower, turned to b in slcorm. 
In bis shaking band he held & pecket of 
bank notes. He cried out: 

“Patty! Patty! Did God send this? See! 
Just the amountof my dett! Patty! Pauy! 
am 1 safe? Is this ours?’ 

“How much is there?’ 
breathlessly. 

“Twenty fives! A hundred pounds!" 

“Mark, Just what we owe!” 

“Justthat. Ob, Patty, we are saved !"’ 

He siaggerod to a seat, white and weak, 
and then, first Patty realized what hie 
anguish of soul bad been. The strong 
young former shook like a reed; drops of 
persptration rolled over his face. 

“Kut it is ours?” demanded Patty, sit 
ting down also, and beginning to unfasten 
the baby’s cap and cloak. 

‘Noe if there is anything more—any 
inowmage any work—quick—ob, Patty, 
Patty, I am weak !"’ 

Patty roee up, stroked bis cheek, kissed 
him, said, ‘Courage, Mark! Heaven has 
helped us!’ and then she set to searching 
the child. 

On the lace bosom of the little drees was 
sewed a letter, Sne upfastened it, and 
held it to her bustand. 

* You read it, Mark 
my eyes are dim. 
ou the cutside 

HKrace,"’ 

Maik restrained himeelf, and as Patty 
softly rocked the child to and fro on ber 
breast, be read aloud: 


she demanded, 


1 am so frightened, 
See, it ia to us; it says 
“To Mark and Patty 


“To you a most sorrowtel mother sends 
this littie child. You have never seen that 
mother, probably you never will; but she 
has heard of you—of Mark Brace and 
Patty brace, his kind, good wit. Oh, be 
tender to this little child, deprived of 
father and of mother. Be pationt with it; 
think how ite mother’s heartached at part 
ing: think of your own litthe child. Let 
this baby be yours, and your child's sister. 
lt is lovely and whiteasanangel. Will 
you try and keep its soul white and pure, 
and bring it up simply, like your own, 
jit to be good 7) There is a little mark on 
the right shoulder—-a little red leat. But 
Inever may be able to claim my own 
again. Then let it be yours, and rear it, as 
you will answerfor it to God. With the 
child the mother sends you a hundred 
pounds, and every year will send you the 
came, Thisisachiid of noble blood and 
honest birth, Its motber prays you, for 
the sake of mercy and pity, to make no 
effort to find her. Never show tbis letter, 
vever try to learn the child's surname, her 
Christian pawe is Doris Will you say 
you bave taken charge of the child for a 
lady who bas gone abroad T Say only that, 
and night and day « heart's best prayers 
will go up for you, who are good to little 
Doris,’”’ 

Mark and Patty looked at each other in 
silence 

“Oh, Mark! you doubted 
aud prayer!’ 

“Did 17 May God 
wild with misery !’ 


dou bled God 


pardon we—! was 


“Whose child can this be?’ said Patty. | 


‘“Patty,”’ said Mark, “if we use this 
money, a8 we ust and shail, it is part of 





« bargain, you know—a bargain to keep | 


the child tenderly and taithfully, 
make noeffort to discover who 
We must keep faith.” 

sale 


ed 


wil be ve"y easy to be loving and 
tender to such «a iovely baby,” said Patty. 
“Look, did you ever see anything so won- 
derful, in all your life?’ 

“Fair as an avgel,”’ said Mark, gently, 
kissing the wee white hand. ‘<iod biess 
the baby, the littic angel baby that saved 
us.”’ 

“A bundred a year! This is very much 
money, just for keeping one little chiid,’’ 
said Patty. 

“We must pay ourselves what is fair, 
and keep the rest to educate the child, or 
wake her dower.”’ 

“And we must keep ber soul white and 
fair. The letter says we are to train her 
like our own, Mark.”’ 

“Only, Patty, it is a chiid of noble 
blood, and If, some day, the mother claims 
her, she must not be ashamed of the child, 
Patty.” 

“Oh, Mark!’’ cried Patty, in terror, 
“suppose the mother is in ali this storm ! 
Go, Mark—taksa lightand look for her. 
Do go!” 

‘She can not possibly be lingering here, 
Patty.” 

“Ob, Mark, sheia no doubt waiting to 
see what we will do! I am sure ! saw her 
looking in the window before 1 took Mat- 
tie to bed.”’ 

Mark took a lantern from 


ite book by the 
Chine y-side, abd went out in the storm 
here wae no trace of an one The gate 
wae fastened n« hoot-priut marke the 


ads it. | 
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gravel walk; nothing but sighing wry 
and plashing rain filled the darkness. He 
returned ww the house. 

“There iano one. Whoever was here 
has dove the errand and gors. | cannot 
believe it yet, Patty. My debt is paid! 
my home is saved! I shail live where my 
fathers lived, and die where they died; 
and all by means of this littie child. | feel 
as if 1 could never love it enough !"’ 

Patty looked at the babe on h-r arm. 
She cried: 

“How could s motber give up such « 
lovely creature! I would rather die! Ob, 
poor mother! Mark, « heart bas broken 
to-night io this storm.”’ 

“J wonder if the poor soul was msr- 
ried ?” said Mark. 

“She must have been! Look at the let- 
ter, Mark. It is tne letter of a good wo- 
man. Sbe wants the child’s soul kept 
white and pure. A wicked womau would 
think of the body, but not of the soul.” 

The child opened its eyes—eyes like 
spring violets, softly blue. It stirred un- 
easily. Patty went fer milk to feed it 

“There are no clothes with it, mark. 
Whoever knew us to write to us, knew 
about little Mattie, and expected us to let 
this baby wear ber clothes, and be reared 
just like our own.” 

She went for a night-dress that bad been 
worn by Mattie a year before, and taking 
off the infant’s rich clothes, put on instead 
the simpie little gown. About the child's 
neck was a gold chain, with a locket; in 
the ivcket a tress of curly golden bair, and 
one of dark shining brown. 

“Mark,” anid Patty, “letus put the let 
ter and the lcckel and these rich clothes 
away. Some day they way be veeded to 
show whose child this is,” 

Mark folded the articles together and 
locked them in astrong box, which for 
years had held the especial valuables of 
the ownera of Brackenside Farm. Never 
wbefore bad such singular treasures been 
placed among those simple rustic relics. 

“Now,” said Patty, ‘1 shall take this 
baby up and put her in Mattie’s trundle 
bed; they are sisters now.”’ 

She carried the wee stranger upstairs and 
laid it by her own litthe daughter. Mark 
beld the light 

“There is a great difference between 
them,’ said Patty, a5 he looked at the two 
littie ones iu the sawe bed. “It is not 
only that one Is two yoars and one is two 
months, but one looks like a child of the 
nobles, the other like a child of the peo- 
pie.” 

“The people are the bone and sinew of 
the land, and the heart, too,’’ said Mark, 
sturdily. ‘1] don’t believe a mother of the 
people would give such a baby away in 
this fashion, You note my words, wife; it 
is pride, rank pride, that hay cast this child | 
out among strangers.” 

Patty sighed, still lookiug at the chil- 
dren: Little Doris, a jewel child; pearly 
skin, golden hair and brows, anda little 
red mouth like a thread of rubies: Mattia, 
brown, plump, sturdy, chiid of soil, wind, 
and sun. 

“i like my 





own best,"’ said Mark, 
bravely, “if she is not half so fair. Our 
Matte has what will last all her lite @ 
waru,. true, bonest little heart in her 
strong little body.’’ 

“Of course you will like our own best,” 
said Patty, balf offended. “It would bea 
fine story if the coming of tbis little beauty 
could crowd our girl out of the first piace 
in our bearts.”’ 

1] wonder if they will love each other,” 
said Mark. 

“Of course they will, as they are to be | 
sisters,’ said Patty, with edifying faith in 
humanity. 

“And 1 wonder if she will love us?” 

‘Surely since we are to be her parenta, 
and will be always kind and faithful to 
ber.’’ 

“I hope so,” said Mark, shaking his 
bead; ‘but there are some things, Patty, j 
thai do not mix well—as, say, oil and 
water—and beiike blood will tell, and this i 
little lady will not take to our homely 
ways. Besides, we shal! always be oun- | 
sidering bow much is due her for that | 
bundred poupds a year; and Il, for one, 
will always be remembering how she | 
came like a little angel to save a home that | 
is like my heart’s blood to me.” 

Then they went down-atairs, leaving the 
dark child and the fair child sleeping to- 
gether. 


M 





CHAPTER III. 
AKK and Patty Brace sat down again 
by their hearth-stone. They were 
tro much excited to thirk of sleep. 


Mark made up the fire and trimmed the 
lamp, and ruddy giow and golden gieam 
seowed the joyful reflection of their 
strengely brightened fortunes 


_ 





Honest Mark, who seldom thought of 
even locking bis door when he went to 
bed, suddenly felt that thieves might 
break in to steal that blessed hundred 
pounds that caved him from ruin. He 
buttoned the notes up in his waistcoat, and 
longed .. the day-dawn when he might 
pay his debt and be free. 

Upon Patty’s simple beart rested the 
shadow of a new care. it was to her up 
right spirit a terrible responsibility to rear 
a strangers child. What disposition 
would this little one inherit? 

Could she obey that unknown mother’s 
behest and keep this soul white end pure? 
Suppose the child should be wilful, full of 
faults, proud, bard to govern, in ali points 
the opposite to her own simple, gentile, 
good littie girl—would she be able by love 
and by kindness govern and moid her into 
good ness ? 

And suppose the child grew day by day 
into ber heart, until it seemed like her 
very own, and then that unknown mother 
came and took her away? Suppose, too, 
that after all her humble cares, when the 
mother came, she should be dissatisfied 
and compiain of the rudeness of the 
child's rearing ? 

But Patty need not have feared that; she 
had herself the best of good breeding, that 
which comes from a generous, thoughtful 
unselfish spirit. 

Then she began to wonder who was the 
mother of this babe. She told over to her- 
seif all the ladies of the adjacent village 
of Brakebury; vot one had a hundred 
pounds a year to spare. She thought of 
all the ladies she had met in the narrow 
limits of her life, in which she had never 
been fifty miles from her home. There 
was not one whow it would not be the ut- 
most absurdity to charge with the mater- 
uity of tais charge. 

“I give it up,” said Patty aloud, with a 
sigh. 

‘Give whatup?’’ asked Mark, starting 
from a reverie. 

‘“juessing who is the mother of this lit- 
tie Doria,” 

“So you should give it up,”’ said honest 
Mark, stoutly. “A bargain is a bargain, 
Patty, and you know ali that money is not 
to pay for one baby’s wilk, ’tendance, and 
bits of clothes; nor is itto buy our faith, 
for faith canact be bought; but it is given 
us as pledge of a secret kept with that 
child's mother, and to use to defend that 
secret; and 60 we must. Questions, Patty, 
we must not ask nor answer; if curiosity 
is troublesome, we'll even bear it till it 
dies out naturally; we are paid for the 
trouble of bearing our neighbors’ curt- 
osity.’’ 

“That is true,’”’ said Patty; “we will 
make silence our rule.”’ 

So they sat by the fire, while the storm 
ceased, the winds fell, the rain-heavy 
grass and leaves lifted themselves, the east 


| brightened with a new day, the birds 


broke forth into matin-song, and then a 
broad bar of sunshine fell over the kitchen 
fluor, through the window where the 


black-veiled figure had stood the night be- 
fure, 


‘Mark,’ said Patty, “here isa new day.” 

“And a very happy day,” said Mark. “1 
shall go pay my debt the first thing; and 
then, Heaven helping me, when this bar- 
vest is gathered in, I can settle with neigh. 
bor Dobbs and stand rpafree man. After 
that, Patty, I'll starve before I beg, borrow, 
steal or go security. In my eye, it’s all 
one; it’s robbing your own or your neigh- 
bors in any case.”’ 

How happy felt Mark Brace that morn- 
ing, a8, with springing step, and whistling 
like a mavis, loud and clear, be strode off 
to Brakebury to pay his debt. His sinewy 
hand trembled convulsively as he took his 
receipt. 

“l am as thankful as you are, Mark,” 
said the creditor; “it would have gone to 
my heart to ruin you, | lay awake all night 
thinking of it; but | must bave this money 
or be sold out myself, and my wife is ill 
in ved, and my old mother blind and 
cleaving to this home she was born in as 
ivy clings to the wall.’’ 

“I know how it goes.” said Mark; “I’ve 
felt it And, after this, J’ hold the 
Scripture rule, toowe no man anything, 
but to love one another.”’ 

Mark felt his heart large enough to love 
all the world that morning, especially that 
golden-haired mystery who had brought 
him safety. He hurried home, longing to 
be at work again. He felt energy for 
everything. Never had there been such a 
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“And what kind of a child is it?’ asked 
the Bishop of Lansdown. 

“The most marvelously boautiful creat 
ure, fairly angelic!’ 

A few weeks later, in November, the 
bishop was dining with the Duke of 
Downsbury, and bethought himseif to tel! 
the tale, beginning: 

“Does not the village of Brakebury be 
long entirely to your grace? and is not 
Mark Brace one of your tenant farmers?" 

The bishop told the story, as he told 
every story admirably. 

“And they have no clew to the child's 
family ?’’ asked the duchess 

“Not the least. It was the mostcieverly 
managed thing I ever heard of in my 
life.”” 

When the iadies returned to the drw- 
ing room, Lady Estelle Hereford, the 
Duke’s only child, asked ber mother: 

“What wasthe story the bishop wa 
telling ?”’ 

Lady Estelle was not ninstesa. He 
mother telt that this tale of s foundling 
was not the proper thing to pour into the 
ear of innocence. 

“Really, my dear, | was #0 shocked & 
the bishop’s speaking of such a thing be 
fore you,” said her Grace of Downsbary. 

“Why, mamma, there may be nothing 
really wrong about it, after all,” said Lady 
Estelle, quistly, and the duchess privately 
thanked heaven for her daughter's dx- 
plicity. 

“There is always some wrong where 
there is concealment,” said the duches, 
with decision. “Honor does not shun the” 
day. I prefer you do not talk of it, & 
telle.”” 

“But, dear mamma, I want to know. b 
little happe: s here in the country, | boped 
it was something to interest me.” 

“No, my dear; only a liitle child, left st 
Mark B-ace’s door—with some money- 
and I think that is all, my dear.” 

“And Mark Brace is going to keep tht 
child, mamma ?” 

“80 I understand. Very sdmirstis 
honest people, the Braces.” 

“It is just like a aovel, mamnia—Dicw 
than a written one. | am sick of novels 
as 1am sick of everything. 1 would lik} 
to ses that child, if it is so very pre 
mamma” 

“My dearest love! But Brackenside 
fifteen miles off, and you could act ee 
far in this chill autumn weatber. ~ 
know the doctor says you must §° 
Italy at once.” 

Lady Estelle leaned bask eee 
pletely bored, and weary of life, and “ 
with her fan and flowers. A bestty; 
heiress, a duke’s daughter, Ledy wad 
bad been for « year and a balf the 
the fashionalie circles of Londons. 

Proud, state:y, cold, calm, wn 
gleams of tenderness and fire in ber 
violet eyes, she had been courted e 
of the noblest men of England, | 
missed sach with the same 00 
erence. 

The excitement of gay life, oF * - 
shock received in traveling ea 
friend, Lady Agnes Delapbine, ® ips 





fair day, never such a lovely home, never 
such beautiful fields, standing thick to the 
sickie. Heaven be praised, he was his own 
man again ! 

He met his laborers coming to the work. 
In answer to his questions, one said that, 
crossing « field after dark, he bad meta 


land, had stolen the wild-rose on 
her cheek, and the eisasticity s- 
graceful step, and baffled phy éi- 


me * 
dered ber to be taken © a war 


mate. 
“I am sorry to lose yor 
Hereford,” said the bisbo} 


At 
again, * 
when we 
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tiemen joined the iadies in the drawing- 


room. 
“Thank you. But | am rather glad to 
go I may find in lialy something to 
amuse me, or wake my coid, calm soul to 
romance. Here, it seems ty me, it is very 
dull Only the little incident that you 
told to-day, rises over the prosaic.” 
Lady Estelle, with a swift glance as- 
sured herself that the duchess was at the 
most remote corner of the corner. 
“Ab, yes, that has a flavor of romance,” 
said the bishop. 

“And you say the child is beaithy and 


pretty?’ 

“Both, I am told, toan unusual degrees, 
1t has the ival gift of beauty.” 

“Why fatei ?” asked Lady Estelie, with 
listless prditeness. 

“Not fatal to those born to rank, parents, 
and every care, but fatal to the poor, the 
unprotested, the unknown. I cannot 
imagine a more terrible gift to a friendiess 

i,” 

Oa nevir thought of that,” said Lady | 
Estelic, and then her brief interest in the 
little child seemed to pass into the gentile 
indifference with which she regarded ali 
the events of life. 

For houxss afterward Lady Estelle Here- 
ford thought of the fair fondling that had 
been left at Brackenside Farni, and an un- 
easy feeling came over her as she reflected 
upon the bishop's words. 

“The child possesses the fatal gift of 
beauty. I cannot imagine a more terrible 
gift to a friendiess girl.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


ARK BRACE wasthe tenant of the 

M Duke of Downsbury, as his fathers 

before him bad for many genera- 

tions been the tenants ofthe duke’s an- 

cestors; yet no two lines of life seemed to 

rup furtber apart than those of the duke 
and the farmer. 

The duke respected and appreciated bis 
tenant, and the tenant sturdily held 
loyal faith in hie duke, as the nobiest duke 
in England. 

Yet, when Downsbury Uastle was shut 
up, and all the family were abroad, seek- 
ing, year by year, health for the patrician 
daughter, that absence of the noble patron 
made nochangein the current of life at 
the farm. 

Patty and Mark when the duke came to 
their minds, hoped he would find for his 
only child the health he sought. 

“Row we should feel if our Mattie was 
delicate?’ said Patty. 

“What a pity it is,” said Mark, “that 
the duke has no son. He bas hoped and 
hoped, but now he knows he will be the 
last Duke of Downsbury.” 

“But Lady Estelle will get strong, per- 
haps, and marry, and he will have great 
comfort in his grandchildren,” said Patty. 

Meanwhile at Brackenside Farm, little 
Doris grew every day in beauty and 
brightness. Never was such a winsome 
wee thing. 

Patty felt sure the saucy blue eyes 
would count many victims wheu Doris 
bloomed into girlhood’s beauty. Patty 
was tender of her charge, as of some 
strange tropic bird that had fluttered into 
her homely nest. 

Mattie, with her plain simplicity, ador- 
ed, waited on, yielded to, her “‘littie sis- 
ter.” Honest Mark fell a complete slave 
to the fascinations of her beauty. He 
could not give a severe look, nor « reprov- 
ing word; the twining 6t those dimpled 
arms around his neck brought instant 
submission to any whim of Miss 

y pretty 

“Mark, Mark; you are like all the men; 
you think the world and all of a pretty 
face,” said Patty, laughing. 

‘“She’s just a wonder, and I can’t crose 
her,” said Mark. “Not but I like Mattie 
best. You can relyon Mattie, somehow; 
she’s worth twenty of this pretty Doris; 
but 1 can say ‘no’ to her, and I can try to 
train her up to be a good woman; but this 
little golden and pearl thing is just like a 
butterfly or a humming bird to me, that’s 
a fact.” 

“And then, Patty,” he continued, after 
slong peuse, “we have had luck ever 
since she came; her hands has brought us 
blessings,” 

Was it any wonder that it came about 
that when ope child was to yleld to the 
other, Mattie yielded to Doris? Mattie 
was older and sironger, and, truth to say, 


.duke, ‘ that the best thing for our daughter 


Was it strange that, thinking of that 
lady mother, who might any day come to 
claim ber own, Patty protected the mowy 
beauty of her nurse child with nankeen 
mits, and sleeves, and wide-brimmed hai? 
Dia i, seem less than honest, when one 
considered that yearly hundred pounds, 
and the gentile birth, to give the child finer 
shoes and daintier garments than little 
Mattie had ? 

Thus it came about that pride, and 
vanity, and indolence, and im perious sei f- 
will, were nursed insensibly tn this child, 
whose soul Patty greatly desired to keep 
white and pure. 

Mark Brace, too, felt the duties that the 
payment pressed upon him. When Doris 
was three years and a half old, he said to 
his wife: 

“We must make her mannertly, lest her 
motber should not besatisfied. When she 
gets big she must learn to sew and to read. 
We will let our Mattie learn what she 
does, She is our only child; wecan af- 
ford it.”” 

“And you mean meto teach them ?’ 
asked Patty. 

“Oh, no, wife. You are too busy. We 
will send them every day to Brakebury, 
to the Misses Hopeweoil.”’ 

The Misses Hopwell were very genteel 
ladies, a surgeon’s daughters, fallen into 
narrow circumstances, and keeping a little 
school, very genteel indeed, where they 
taught the making of samplers, the tables, 
reading, writing, the globes, etc., in prim 
old-fashioned style. 

To this “‘ladies’ school’ went Mattie and 
Doris every day, in a little wicker cart, 
drawn by a donkey, beside which ran a 
bare-foot farm boy as their charioteer. 

And so time went on,and Doris had 
been four years at the farm, and news now 
spread abroad that Lady Estelle Hereford 
was better at last, and the duke was com- 
ing home. : 

Back to England finally, and the castle 
was filled with guests. 

“J believe,” said the duchess to the 


would be a happy marriage. She is over 
tweuty-two. If wecould rouse her up to 
take any interest in any one—all sho lacks 
is animation. She isa Psyche efore the 
coming of Cupid. I heard « gentieman in 
Italy calling her ‘the marble Psyche,’ 
speaking to a friend.” 

**] can not understand it,” said theduke. 
“During her first year in society she 
seemed avimated and interested. I believe 
I even once spoke sharply to her for danc- 
ing twice with Captain Rodney Alnwick.” 
“You were quite right,” said the duchess. 
“] spoke to her myself about him. He 
was entirely ineligible in every particular. 
But that all passed by. I thought she 
liked him a little, and I was glad when he 
exchanged bis regiment, and went off to 
India. A ne’er-do well family, if an old 
one.”’ 

“We must bring together the best 
partis,” said the duke, and she may fancy 
some one. I long tosee her seitied, and 
to have grandchildren about me.” 

The guests came, and among them, 
gracious, lovely, went Lady Estelle, un- 
touched by adoration, a goddess moving 
in a nimbus of her own impregnable re 
pose. " 

There was a dinner-party given for the 
Bishop of Lansdown, and, as usual, the 
bishop was full of stories, and told them 
well. 

“] remember,” ssid Lady Estelle, ‘‘be- 
fore we went abroad, you told some story 
that interested me—something about a 
child—”’ 

**No doubt about the child left at Mark 
Brace’s door.” 

“Perhaps that might be it. | suppose it 
has been claimed ?”’ 

‘Not at all. Mark bas it yet, and shows 
himself a most honest uian in bis care of 
it.’’ 

“Ah! In what way?’ 

‘‘He not only adores £he child, but he 
rears it deiicately, and he means to educate 
her.”’ 

“Yes? And one can be educated at 
Brakebury?” said the soft, caressing, 
languid, scarcely interested voice, 

“The child is very young yet. She goes 
in a littie donkey carriage to a really nice 
little school, kept by two ladies in reduced 
circumstances. When she gets too old for 
that school, Mark means to knd a better 
one for her.” 
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care has been taken to .soure secrecy, and 
Mark teeis bound to maintain it.” 

“I do not know but it may be quite as 
well,” uaid her grace; und then dinner 
was announced. 


CHAPTER V. 


éé ¥ dear Estolle,” said the Duchess 
of Downebury, “i had hoped that 
with returning health you would 
have mcre earnestness and animation—be 
more like your early seif.”’ 

“Possibly my early self was a great sim- 
pleton, mamma, and as for animation, 
most girls are overdoing that. Calmnesa, 
what you call indifference, may be my 
style. Don’t you think people like it, 
mamma ?’’ 

“Your style is simply perfection,” said 
her grace, “and there are two or three 
eligible men here just now who plainly 
think so; if you could only give them a 
little en couragement.”’ 

“I’m quite sick of eligible men, mamma, 
Is itten or a dozen that I have declined 
with thanks? I do not give them enoour- 
agement because they offer themeel ves 
soon enough without it. They don’t in- 
terest me.”’ 

“And what will interest you?” asked 
the perplexed puchesa. 

Lady Estelle waved to and fro, in a med- 
itative manner, her feather fan, as if con- 
sidering what she could desire. 

“I believe, now I think of it, it would 
interest me to go and see that child the 
Bishop of Lansdown told us of.” 

‘ My dear, that is not a nice story at all. 
It is suspicious.” 

‘But the Braces are very proper pecpie, 
and the child may be a very nice child. 
Brakebury village belongs to us, and | 
think I never wastbere. In fact, 1 have 
never been over half our estate, nor do | 
know any of our people,” 

‘It is hardly necessary that you should, 
Estelle.”’ 

“Because | am not a son and heir, 
mamma, that is not my fault. I think I 
should rather have been a boy than a girl. 
Asa boy I might bave found sometbing to 
interest me.”’ 

She was relapsing into difference. 

“We will go and see the child by all 
means,’’ said the duchess, hastily. ‘To- 
morrow at eleven the carriage shall be 
ready, and your father will accompany us; 
he wishes to look over the e#tate a littie.”’ 

At noon next day the duca! party were 
whirling over the broad, level Downsbury 
roads toward the bome of honest Mark 
Brace, who, all unconscious of coming 
honor, drove his team a-field, while Patty 
guided ber bousebold affairs in their usual 
shining order. 

It was Saturday aod there was no school 
for the little ones. Mattie, in brown linen 
dress, was trotting about after her mother, 
helping here and there, active and useful 

Little Beauty was waking bouquets for 
berself; dressed in white, because white 
she would wear continually, and devcurat 
ed with a sash and sboulder-knots, and 
deprived of these ornaments, she shrieked 
vigorously. 

“And this,’ said Lady Estelle, as they 
drove up, “is Brackenside. 1 did not 
know it was so pretty. A fit place fora 
romance,”’ 

Honest Mark, abashed, but happy, was 
anything but a heroof aromance as he 
caine up to greet the duke. 

‘(Jood morning, Mr. Brace,’’ said the 
duchess, fronkiy. “We have heard so 
much of your little foster-child, your 
fairy changeling, that we drove over to 
hear her story and © seeher. We would 
like, also, to see your wile and your own 
little girl.” 

Mark Brace told the story in his matter- 
of-fact way, a8 he usbered bis guests inio 
the seldom-used parlor, the pride of Patty's 
soul. 

“Jt is not balfso romantica story asl 
thought,” yawned Lady Estelle; “but let 
us see the child since we are here.”’ 

Mark withdrew to summon his family. 
“Goodness, mamma!’ drawied Lady 
Estelle, “what a stiff, hideous piace; 
framed samplers and horse bair chairs. I 
should die of it. Itis well we are not ali 


born alike.’’ 

She lost herself in contemplation of a 
tall, eight-day clock. 

Enter Mark, leading Mattie, and Mra 
Brace carrying the golden haired mys 


en 
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 _Bric-a-Brac, 


Movuagnine.—Mourning takes odd forms 
in some countries, bat none more curicvs 
than at Sitka in India, where, when a 
woman loses her husband, she mourns 
bim by painting the upper part of her face 
a deep jot bieck. 

in Cuina.—Country roads in Ubine are 
never boanded by fences, but are entirely 
undefined. While the farmer has the 
right to plow up any road passing through 
his land, drivers of vehicles have no equal 
right, and they exercise it, to traverse any 
part of the country at large 

A Wonpssru. Eroon.—Mention ts 
made in the iong ainoe published memoirs 
of the Marquis de Villiers, of Paris, of a 
wonderful spoon once in the posession of 
his family. The spoon was reputed to be 
of gold, studded in every part with dia- 
monds of the first water. Four inches in 
length only, yet the value of this article 
was stated to be $75,000. Kach diamond 
was the size of a large pin head and there 
were hundreds of them. 

Taa.—Paraguay tea is made from the 
leaves of the Brazilian holly, and takes the 
piace of tea in nemly the whole of South 
America, where it has been employed by 
Indians from time immemorial, and by 
their conquerors and settlers since the 
seventeenth century. The tree, if left 
alone, will acquires beight of fifteen or 
twenty feet, but the plants from which the 
leaves are collected are moderate-sized 
shrubs, with numerous stems from one 
root. 

Fisu.—The apparontiy mysterious way 
in which newly-iormed lakes, ponder, 
canals, etc., become populated with fish 
was discussed by some of the members an- 
vembied at a recent reunion of the Pisca- 
torial Society at the Holborn rsstaurant, 
London. More than one of them consid- 
ered that this was effected by birds which 
had been feeding on fish spawn elsewhere, 
and which, alighting on these new waters, 
dropped some of the spawn from their 
bills, 

How CoNTORTIONISTS ARB TRAINED. — 
The dexterity of a skilled performer is 
due solely to practice. Contortionists are 
generally taught at sn early age, begin- 
ning with some simple wotions like bend- 
ing backward until the head touches the 
floor, and rising again without the aid of 
the bands, Afterwards more difficult 
feats are learned, until the muscles and 
joints become so supple that the whole 
frame can be twisted to any angie without 
discomfort and with apparent case, 

AN INTELLIGENT Doo,—Jense Hartiey, 
of Gardiner, Me., owns a dog that can be 
classed among the intelligentones. His 
master catches 4 great many rats in a trap, 
and isin the habit of taking the rodents 
in the cage to a nearby stream, placing the 
cage in the water, thus drowning them. 
One day Mr. Bartlett was away, and, after 
waiting quite awhiie and he not returning, 
the dog seized the cage in his teeth, bore 
it to the stream and dropped itin. It was 
a big load for him, bui he got there ou 
time. 

CuniosTiss ov Fis SUALES.—The thin, 
silvery coating of fish scales derives its 
lustre from many minute crystals of lime, 
mixed with a peculiar substitute cailed 
“guanine.”’ This coating of silver crystals 
is very easily rubbed off the scales, end 
in the case of a species of carp known as 
the “‘bleak’’ the orystals are so numerous 
that a metallic pigment, commereiaily 
known as “argentine,’’ is made from them. 
The large giass beads known as ‘“jorman”’ 
or “Roman” pearis, are coated on the in- 
snide with this substance, In some species 
of fish the scales are lustreless, but the 
silvery lining is found on the inside of the 
body. This may be seen in the common 
smelt. 

Katina Cnho@.—“To @& crow” is a 
phrase whost unpleasant significance has 
been definitoly sunibilated. This year 
plovers being unusually scarce in the 
woods around Wittenberg, where each 
spring thousands of these delicious birds 
are snared for the gourmets in the large 
cities, itis said s speculative dealer hit 
upon the pian of trying young crows as a 
substitute. It was found that crow, when 
young, experienced and wel! fed, isa 











tery. . 
‘the child was beautiful as our dreams of 





“Quite thoughtfal of him; and the child | 





yielded more readily. 

If Patty calied on a child to help her to 
pick up toys, or a spool, or run call 
Mark, was it not natural that Mattie, true, 
ndustrious child of the house, was the | 
be called on, rather than the child who 
paid a hundred pounds s year? 


is pretty ?”’ 

‘More pretty than I can teil you. Iam 
sure she is nobiy born I saw her after 
service the day I held confirmation.” 

‘And her parents have never been 


found ?” asked the duchess. 
“No; apd surely never will be. Great | 


shoulder, the other bung in a grace 


| curve; her large, cle -r, smiling eyes met 


her august guests, sweet and unabashed. 
The duchess raised ber bandas. 
‘She is perfectly angelic !”’ 


“A true fairy said the duke, taking 
the child from Patty, and standing her, as 
a thing to be admired, on the tabie, 


[TO BS CONTINUSD. |} 


angels. One smal! band rested on as 
ul | discovered that this dealer and others who 


dainty morsel, the flesh white and tender 
and of fine flavor. Subsequentiy it was 


followed in hia wake had beeu supplying 
hotel and private table in Berlin and eis 
where with young crows, uncer the name 
plover, and nobody found t Lif 
ference unt something told the secret 
It isthe rival bird dealer engage ex 
| »coeing the substitute who is disagreeat.e 


| im the matter. 
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IT ALL WILL COME OUT RIGHT. 
sy CU. CW. 


“ batewer t* a cruel wrong, 
Whatever te unjust, 

lhe bomest youre that epee alone 
Will trample in the dart, 

iv reetioss youth | ratio’ at fate 
Withall my puny might, 

liut now Lknow tf l but watt 
tall will some out right 


Though View may don the Judge «kown 
Aud play the censor's part, 

And Fact be cowed by Falsehood « frown, 
And natore raled by art; 

Thowgh Lather toti« through Uitnding tearr, 
And idle. Wenlth te might, 

All knoe the honest, earnest years 
Will bring tt all out right. 


Theugh poor and loveless creeds tnny pans 
Por pure religton'’s gold, 

Though t(teorance may rule the tae, 
While troth meets glances cold 

lknow a law complete, sabline, 
with ite milghit, 

sown appoloted trie 


temtroleu 
Need tee Geewd 
Ie all efll come out right 


AFTER LONG YEARS 


ey the 
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“AN ARCH IMPosTOR,”’ “HMUSHNKD 
url’ “aA LOVEM FROM OVER 
TME SKA," KETO, 


| ene men 
CHAPTER XIV. 


yl IKE went straight to her room, 

( What it bad cost her to gay that 
“No,” po nan can describe, and only 
a woman cap understand, 

All the while he had been talking, plead- 
jog, ber heart bad gone out to bim. Once 
ortwice ber bands had almost dropped 
the whip, had been stretched out towards 
bin; it was only by recalling his meoting 
with Lucy, by keeping it before her cyes, 
that shecould find strength enough to re- 
ext him. 

Some women, loving as she loved, would 
not have allowed whatshe bad seen to 
come between them. They would have 
regarded it as justeaian'’s flirtation with 
a Village girl, would probably have taxed 
bim with it, and have accepied his excusos 
and forgiven ! tua. 

Hut Claire was not ike wort women, 
Her very ignorance of the world and of 


the waysof the men that dwell therein,’ 


prevented her viewing such a flirtation as 
a matter of no moment 

The fact that be could go straight from 
her presence with alook of love in bis 
eyes, the word of love warm on bis lips, 
and caress Lucy Hawker, filled her with 
horror. 

And yet his words had borne the accent 
of truth; be bad been ao manly in his deo 
laration of love for ber, Claire feit bewil 
dered, as if she had been plunged sudden 
ly into a strange world, in which men 
spoke with the eloquence of truth with a 
lie in their bearta, She suffered cruelly, 
for she loved him deeply and 
ately. 

W hat joy it would have been to ber to 
tell him of that love; totel: him that she 
counted ber wealth and position as were 
dross weighed against the worth of bis 
love! 

She wondered 


passion- 


what he would do now! 
Perhaps she bad driven bim into the arws 
of Lucy Hawker. At the thought « spasm 
of jealousy ran through her, and she hid 
her face in her banda, 

Should she goaway? liowever carefui- 
ly she might avoid biu sbe might see bim, 
and the sightof him would cost her such 
acule anguish. Bul no, she would not go 
away, *he was too proud to let him sus. 
pect by ber fight that she ioved him; in 
deed, she would endeevor so lo bear her- 
self that be siould think (hat she had for- 
gotten what had passed between them, or 
atany rate, deemed it of no importance, 

Gerald went out of the bouse feeling 
baif dazed. Ti ough he had scarcely dared 
bope that she would accept bim, her re 
fusal had compietely crushed hia. As be 
recalled ber manver of the previous even. 
ing, be still felt convinced that there bad 
been something in ber eyes which bad en- 
couraged him. I’ “was 80, what had 
since happened 7 

Perhaps she haa 
her position; to remembe: .be difference 
between them, and ber pride had awak 
eued. After all, it was just what bé mig ii 
have 6% pected 

W hat 


irene of ¢ 


right had he to hope that the n 


. 
Negna w id stoop to 


nameless ad vent er’ 
Well, be deserved his fate. What he 
bad to do now was w& keep out of the way 





“we to consider | 


| sipack, and 
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while be was compeiled to remain at Keg- 
na, add to get out of it as soon as posstbie. 
He must try and forget ber, though it 
seemed to him that be should never forget 
her, never cease to love her while life 
lented ! 

Aa be reached th, building Lee came up 
and spoke to bim. Gerald coulda acarcely 
bring himeelf to comprebend what the 
man was saying, and Lee stopped and 
looked at bim curiously and gravely. 

“You are not looking quite the thing 
this morning, sir,’’ he said. 

“I’ve got the headache,” said Gerald. 

“You jook quite knocked up, sir,’” watd 
Lee. “I'd go home and take a rest, sir, if 
I were you. There’s no need for you 
be at the works for some days. I'd take 
a holiday, sir.”’ 

“A holiday 7” said Gerald, vaguely. 

“You, sir,” sad Lee “I’ve got itall 
clear before me, and the plans are #0 
straightforward that I could get out the 
foundation and so on, without troubling 
you for quite a while. You'd be all the 
better for a little change, sir.” 

The man’s suggestion way a very wel 
come one to Gerald. It seemed to him 
that if he could get away fora litte time 
be could bear the tiow better. Every 
moment he was near the place he would 
ie dreading weeting her. 

‘{ rather think I will take your advice, 
Lee,” be said. “I am feeling rather 
knocked up, and «a change will make ine 
siraight again.’’ 

He went over the works with Lee, and 
naw that overything was righttothe mi 
nutest deiail, then !e went bomeward. 
The spring had gone out of bis step; le 
walked with bis head bent. A very differ 
out man to the Gerald Wayre ol afew days 
ago. 

He went down tothe 4; ier, and, lighting 
his pipe, stared vacantly at the sea, Like 
Claire, he was bewlidered. 

Why had she said “No” so coldly? It 
was unlike her. She had- kindness 
and gentioness ltself up lo this morning. 
It was strange that she had not sald one 
word of regret for his foolish passion. 

“She might bave let me do#n easier !’’ 
he said to bimself “it was not like ber!’ 
Heoould not bul remeu:ber her wany acts 
of kindness; how she bad clung to bit in 
the cave; had always tre.ted 
equal aud a friend 

Why, she bad gone outof ber way to 
weak bin lo spend an eveoing at the Gouri! 
Had she been aware of this love all the 
time, and simply been animuriig herself? 
He put the thought away trom bin at 
once, No, he koew her too well to deem 
Ler guilty of thal. 

Her treatmentel bint was inexpiicable, 
But itdidn’t mation; be bad got his an 
wwer, and Inust pulup with it Afier all, 
many a better an than 
vain. 

Was he to pake woan ?) He would bear 
itlike «a man, and try and forget her He 
would go away Somewhere and coum beck 
aud show her tbat, at least, he feit no re- 
sentment of his dismisei. Perbaps, who 
knows, she would let bim be ber triend, 
though she would 
lover. 

A fishing smack was moored to the 
quay just beneath bim, and, for the sake 
of something to do, he strolled down and 
spoke to the captain 

‘You've got fine weather,’’ he said, 

The nan assented. 

‘*Yos, I'm hoping it wii! 
“We sail this evening " 

“Where are you golnog 7” asked (ix raid, 
absently. 


beon 


him as her 


be bad loved ia 


Hot aovepl hic as ber 


jast,’’ be sald. 


* Coast o” France,” replied the captain, 
cutting # slab of Diack tobaceo and stowing 
lLaway carejully in his left cheek, ‘! 
should have started last night, but one o’ 
my hands ’as gone up to Thraxton to see 
bis mother, as ig ill lt expected tim vack 
afore this, but 1 suppose she’s worgs. It’s 
aterrible bad place to get a band if you 
want ove in a hurry. This ’ere Regna 
used to turn out the finest seamen in Eng- 
land; but since they’ve taken to salmon 
fishin’ they’ve got too lazy to go to sea. 
IVs adarned sight more amusing to loaf 
about on the quay all day, and just go out 
watch a net for an bour or two while the 
tide suite. It’s a kind o’ gambilin’, and 
once it gets hold of a man it's just as bad 
asotier kinds o’ gambiin’. If my man 
don’t turn up, I ehall bave to sail short- 
handed; for sail I must to-night.” 

“I hope he’liturn up,” said Gerald, in 
his pleasant way. He sauntered away and 
waiked slong the cliff. 

After awhile it occurred to hin 
wae still in K 


that he 
cna, thet he bad not decided 


where Ww « tie th 


ught of walking into 
taking a train for—anyw here. 
Then suddenly he remembered the fishing 
what the captain 


Thraxton, 


_ 





had said, | 


Why shouldn't he offer bime*ifin the 
place of the wissing man, if he bad nut 
turn«d up? 

Gerald was a man who came to rapid 
decisions. The idea suited him. He walk- 
ed back scross the bilis tothe cottage, and, 
going to bis room, crammed some clothes 
into a canvas bag, exchanged thew he bad 
on fcr a rough jersey suit, not unlike that 
worn by the fishe: men. 

He carried the bag downstairs, intend- 
ing to ask the lad belonging to the cottage 
to take the bag to the quay, but no one 
seemed to be about. Old Hawker was not 
in | is usoal place, and Lucy was nowhere 
to be seen. 

He saw through the window that the 
fisbing suwack was getting ready two sail; if 
be ineant to go Dy ber there was nota mo 
ment to lose. It occurred to bim that the 
Hawkers might like to have some of the 


money that wes due to them from him. | 


He put a couple of sovereigns on the man- 
telshei7, and, shouldering bis bag, left the 
house, thinking that be should be sure to 
meet Hawker or Lucy, to whom he could 
explain that he was going away for a few 
days. 

But be met no one on bis way to the 
quay; wosto! the men were at the salmon 
fishing, and a shower bad driven the wo- 


suen indoors, There was uo time to hunt 


for suymeonbe to take a message, for the 
smack Was getting up her sails He ran 
alony the quay and jumped on board. 

Toe captain looked at higi with patural 
astonishment, 

*‘ Good evening, Captain. 
come back 7” 

‘N-,’ said the captain. 

‘il you haven't got another in his 
place,’ said Gerald, ‘“perbaps you'll 
take mo! | know the work! In fact I've 
served vefore,’’ 

Tue captain’s astunistiment bad pei yet 
subsided, Lut with the stolidity of bis 
cats he a coded to the proposition, 

“Its ather queer fancy for a gentile 
man, ain't it, sic?” he sami. “But you 
kKuow your own wind, | suppose.”’ 

“Tue tact is, | want a chanye,’’ ssid Ger- 
uid, ‘Aud a littie bard work will do we 
good. Your cruise wou’s be a long one, | 
suppose 7’ 

Can't say,’ said the captain. 
cau leave the ship when we gets toa 
Freuch port, You can wess with me, if 
you like,’ he added; “and, take ii bye and 


Has your wan 


“But you 


4-4+#7K6 YOU won't beso very uDpcomfoltabie.”’ 


‘Jiu not afraid of that,’ seid Gerald, 
with a sbortl.ugh, as he fluog bis bag on 
the deck, “Now, captain, I’m at your 
ser vice,’”” 

They got the sails up, the anchor was 
weighed, and the smack sailed frum the 
quay bravely. It was rather a singular 
jact, the significauce of which did not 
strike Gerald until afterwards; that boone 
ou land had seen bim go on board The 
Susan, and that be bad left no weesage be- 
bind which could serve asaciue to bis 
movements. 

Just about the time ‘terald bad been sit- 
ting on the quay, Mordaunt. Sapley was 
making bis way by the crooked and un- 
frequented path to that part of the beach 
hidden by the projecting cliff from the 
view «f the little harbor. 

He was walking slowly, and with a sul- 
len and thoughtful countenance. He was 
going to meet Lucy. Only a few months 
ago he bad trod thesame path eagerly 
enough; but that was when his fancy tor 
ber was fresh and keen. 

Like ali weak and selfish men, Mordaunt 
Napley had drifted into his intimacy with 
Lucy without thinking of anything but 
the gratification of a passing desire, and 
without considering the conseq uences; 
and, in the first flush of his enjoyment of 
the conquest of the simple hearted girl, he 
hac pushed all thought of those conse 
quences trom him. But when he had 
begun to grow weary of her, thay had 
commenced to loom ominously before 
him, 

Matters were growing awkward. The 
littie fool,as Mordaunt meutally called 
her, bad actually believed in his promise 
to marry her. 

She was getting troublesome. it would 
have been awkward 6 ough under any 
circumstances, but under thosein which 
be was placed, it was most serious 

He was entirely dependent on his father. 
Atno time would Mr Sapiey have con- 
sented to Mordaunt's marrying the drugh- 
terofa Regna inn-keeper; certainly not 
now when he had actually set his mind 


| upon Mordaunt’s gaining the hand of the 


mistress of Coart Regaa, 

Mordaunt knew that, fond as his father 
wasof him, ambition occupied as ia g° a 
ebere in his heart as affection for his son. 
and thatif he, M rdaunt, were to dare to 
lbwart that 





auition, bia father would ' 





cast him off without the least compunc- 
tion. 

The idea of going to bim and telling bia 
that be would bave the honor of being 
father in-law to Lucy Hawker, was not t 
be entertained for a moment, 

Besides, Mordaunt himself never inten: 
ed to keep his promise, never at any time. 
even in the first Gash of his vicious pas. 
sion; certainly not now, when he, ton, be 
gsm to think that there might be a chance 
of marrying Miss Sartoris. 

His beart beat fast with ambition and 
seifcorceit as he told himself that Miss 
Sartoris had accepted his flower, and hed 
smiled on bim of late. Who knew? There 
might actually be something in his tath 
er’s assertion that be oculd help him to 
become master ot Court Regna? 

He cursed bimself asa fool for baving 
got himeelf mixed up, eutangied, with a 
low-bred iove affair. If the slightest whis- 
per of it reached the ears of Miss Sartoria, 
away went all chance of his success in 
that quarter. His father would be furious, 
and, iu his fury, would probably disown 
his son and cast him on the world. So 
that he would lose not only all prospect of 
marrying Miss Sartoria, but of inberiting 
his father’s il! gotten wealth, 

What should hedo? A change seemed 
to have come over Lucy lately. She, wao 
used to be so docile, so yielding, hed 
seemed to him to have grown impatient 
apd even sus -icious, 

He felt that b's backneyéd promises and 
boneye speeches would have no longer 
any effect. She bad began to doubt him. 

His face grew darker, and he gnawed 
his lipas he went down the cleft in the 
rock towards the meeting place, and it was 
only by #n effort that be cleared his fece 
from the scowl which mede him look so 
like h's fatber, as be came in sight of 
Lucy. 

She was evated on a rock, and she did 
not spring forward to meet bim as of old, 
bit waited until be came close up to her, 
then she looked up at him with something 
like reproach in her eyes, 

“You did not come last night, Mor- 
daunt?’’ she said. 

*] couldn’t,” be said, stooping to kiss 
her. “I was detained at work for the 
governor; but I’m here now. What's the 
matter? You look as ii you’d lost a tor- 
tune.” 

She glanced at iim, then ygszed out at 
sea with a pathetic gravity. 

“I have been thinking, Mordaunt,” she 
said, “and when a woman thinks when 
she bas done what l have done, it makes 
her sad Mordaunt, I want you to listen 
tome Don't be angry!’ she clasped ber 
hands tightly in ber lap. “I want to tell 
you what I have decided to do "” 

“Well, what have you decided to do?’ 
he said, with sesumed lightness. “Some 
thing terribie?’ 

You, it is terriple,’’ she replied, in alow 
voice. “1 have resolved to tell my father.” 

He started, and bis lips grew together. 
“Tell your father, Lucy?” hesaid. “Do 
you want to ruin me?” 

‘God knows I don’t want to do that, 
Mordaunt!’’ she said, ‘but I can’t bear it 
any longer. | seem asif my eyes were 
suddenly opened to the wickedness. | 
can't bear it any longer! Somehow, some 
thing seers to tell me that you have been 
deceiving m6, that you never intended to 
make me your wife, never intended to jet 
your father know!” She looked up at b= 
fuce. It was very pale, and his eyelids 
were weil down over his eyes. 

“Tbis is rather sudden, Lucy, isn’t ar” 
he said. ‘You take me by surprise.” 

“Itis sudden,” she said. “It doesn't 
come all from myself. I’ve had advice, 
good advice.”’ 

He started. ‘“‘Who’s been giving you 
ad vice 7’ be demanded. 

“Mr. Wayre,’’ sbe replied. 

His tace flushed hotly, and be darted! 4 
.:vok of positive hatred at her. 

“Do you mean to say you told him!’ be 
said thickly. 

“No, no: ob, no!” she said, with # litte 
shudder, “but 1 met bim last pighbt, sod 
he saw by my face that | was in troubie, 
and advised me, in bis kind, gentle wy, 
to tell my father; and | must do 80, Mor 
daunt.”’ 

Mordaunt’s face cleared somewhat He 
stood biting at his moustache. He bad !0- 
herited so nething of bis father’s shrewd- 
ness, and he saw at once that it would ve 
useless to remonstrate with her, or # 
teu pt to cajoie her. 

What should he do? Ruin stared bim 
in the face. If she told her fatoer, 


Hawker would go straight to Mr. Sap'©) 
all Regna would would be eager to avene® 
the wrong inflicted upoa Lucy, 
the accepted belle of the piace 

tew porise, 


an 


who 
He wu 
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It is at such moments that terrible 
ternptation assails such men as Mordeant 
Sspley. Their very cowardice aad weak- 
nese of character gives them s double 
atrength. Your coward will do anything, 
will commit any crimte, to save his mis=r- 
able skin, or secure bis selfish comfort. 

A terrible tempation assailed Mordscar,: 
Sapley. Sstan wee whispering in his car, 
as he stood therein the gloaming, bedée 
the innocent girl be had rutmed. He «ried 
~eakly to put it from bim, but it ciang to 
him Itke loathsome embraces of s serpent 
coiling round bis heart He laughed s 
discordant laugh, and Lacy looked ap at 
bim with a slight start. 

“It’s fanny how things come sbeut?’ 
hessid. “Jt’ssingular you shovid have 
arrived at the derision just as I have ar- 
rived at a solution ef our little difficaity, 





Lacy.”’ 

“What do you mean, Mordannt?” sbe | 
asked, | 

“Wh, I mean thet 1 too have come tothe | 
conclusion that things can’t go on like this 
any longer. It’s not fairto you, dear. I 
know you think I’m selfish, and, perbap= | 
lam a little, but I don’t lose sight of year | 
interests also. Now look here, deareet, | 
I'm going to be quite plain with you. 
You tell your father as you threaten. and | 
I'm atoined man; and you're ruined t-a. 
There would bean awfal row, and my / 
father would cast me off withoat a penny, | 
and we should be jastasfar awsy from | 
being married as we are now. In fact, it’s | 
a foolish plan of yours and I've got» fer | 
better one.” 

She looked at bim patiently. j 

“Why shouldn't we gocff together and | 
be quietly married ?” 

The color flooded ber face, and ber lire 
trem dled. ! 

“Why shouldn’t we go te-night?” he | 
naid. “We could cateh the sight mail | 
from Thraxton, and be married in Lon 
don to-morrow, or the day after. A day 
won't matter.’”’ He sneered covertly. 

She rose, her hands clasped tightly, her 
face pale with emotion, 

‘“‘Mordaunt!"’ she breathed, 

“Why not?” hesaid. ‘Nothing’s essie: | 
After we’re married you can keep quiet in 
London. You can make some excuse for 
leaving so suddenly, or you can teil your 
father the truth, and bind bim to secrecy. 
He'll bold bis tongue for your sake.” 

“Yas!” she murmured. “He would 
keep our secret—if we were marsied.”’ 

“Just so,”’ said Mordaunt, “and as there’s 
po time like the present, I say let u# go 
to night. My father’s away and will know 
netbing I can come dack in a dey or two's 
time. Now, if you're wiiling, we'll st rt 
at once.”’ 

She looked round ber confusediy. She 








was all of a tremble. 

“IT can’t go like this, Mordacent!’ she 
breathed, ‘I must bave some clothes r’ 

He had foreseen this, and he nodded e+ 
sentingly. “Run up home and get what 
will go into a emall bundie.”” he said. 
“Miad no one sees you, end come beck a« 
quickly as possible. Women are ebarp e’ 
that kind of thing.” 

She did not notice the sneer. ‘Ob. Wer- 
daont! I am shaking sl! over,” ~he ssid 

He drew ber to him, and kissed her with 
a Judes kina. 

“Iteall right!’ hessid. “Ran upand 
get the buncle, I'll wait here. We'll waik | 
along the cliff to Thraxton and estch the 
mail and to-morrow, or the day after, you 
will be Mra. Mordaunt Sapley I’ 

She stood for s moment with her hand | 
to ber head, then with a long look at bim, | 
a look of gratitude and love, she sped | 
away. 

When she had g- ne, Mordaurt Sepley | 
sank on to the rock where she had been | 
sitting, and stared out to sea A cold shak-— 
ing fit seized bim, and he shook likes | 
leaf i 

The béeiiish thought in bie mind was like | 
the presence of a very demon, and over- | 
mastered him. Even then he would have > 
turned back from the path apos which — 
his feet were stepping, a path that shone | 
rediy as with blood. i 

Rut now it was too late, for though it | 
bad seemed to him but a few minates, he | 
heard her footateps returning upon the | 
rocky track, and he started to his feet, | 
white, still, bat trembling mo longer. 

“Are you ready 7?” he asked. 

“Yea,” che panted. “I got the things 
without anyone secing me Here they 
aré «itis only asmall bundie: you will 
not be ashamed of me, Mordsunt ?’ 

“No, no!” he said, hastily. “Lat us go; 
‘here is just time to catch the mail 

They ascended to the cliff path. She 
wan panting still. Hetried to spesk, but 
could find no worda; his toegue seemed to 
©i68V6 LO the roof of his mouth. She mest 


een eae ees nee. 


have felt the silence oppressive, for ste 
raid: — k 

“Mordaurt, epeak to me!” 

He turned and looked at her. 

* W bat’s the matter ?” 

Sve could not see his face, but there 
must hav> been something in the tone of 
his voice which gave her 

“Mordanunt !” she gasped. “I am afraid ! 
Iean’t do it! I can’t go and leeve my 
father without a word! Let us go back fr” 

He gripped her arm. 

“Hold your tongue, you fool f” he bins 
oe. “It's too late to go beck !, 

‘I must! I most!” she cried. Unseoe- 
aciounty she raised her voiee. 

He gripped her stil more tightly and 
looke4 round fearfully. 

“Hold your tongue!’ he «aid: thiextv, 
bis mouth close to her ear “Someone will 
hear or !”’ 

Bat fear had gained posession of her, = 
vague fear no ieas terrible for ite vagae 
Nea. 

“I wiilgo no ‘arther, Mordsunt!”’ she 


and tell my father?’ 

He langhed and seized her other arm. 
“You'd rather roin me, you fool!” he ex 
claimed. 

‘No! not I don’t wantto ruin you. Mor- 
dsaunt Let me go back, and I'll promise 
Pot to cay a word !’’ 

“Asif i'd trust youor any other *o 
men,”’ he snaried. His face wore the ez- 
pression it bad worn when he had bester 
the terrier pup. 

She strcve to wrench her arms from hix 
aresp He had edged her, perhavs un- 
consciously, to the brink of thee iff. He 
heard thesea reliingin the dizzy depth 
below him, thedemon of murder, th«t bad 
been whispering at his ear fer an bour 
past, now prompted hi-n. 

He forced ber sti!l nearer the edge, then, 
aseshe swayed on the brink, he reiessed 
her arme and she fell over, fell with a cry 
that seemed to go through him itke «s 
knife. 





CHAPTER XV. 


HE moment sie had falien, Mordsent 
realized what be had done. He-stood 
alone on the edge of the ciiff, the giri 

who bad loved him s0 devotediy, was 
lying on the beach beneath He who 
ought to have cherished and protected ber 
against every ill, had taken her life. 

He was a murderer ! 

As he -ealised the fact, Merdaunt otey- 
ing the impulse which comes tw every 
shedder of bicod, looked round him fear 
faliy. Had anyone seen them, together, 
hed anyone heard her terrible cry, the ery 
that was still ringing in bis ears? 

All was stili, he seemed to be sione, 
alone with the spirit that had prompted 
him to do the deed, and now mocked him 
with a futile remorse. 

At that moment, Mordaunt Sepley wound 
bave bartered all his bopes of winsing 


| Cisire, of inheriting bis fetber’s wesitn, of 


life itself, fur Lucy’s présence ones more 


beside hig. 

The wilole seemed like a hideous dream. 
Surely it was impossible that he, a gentie 
man, a Varsity wav, who vaunted himeesif 
of bis culture and refinement, coaid here 
stooped to a common, vulgar murder! 
W bat a fool he bad been! 

If things had come to the worst, if Lary 


| had carried out ber threat and made 


known their intrigue, matters would nt 


' have been so bad after all. 


He might have given the tiawkers 
money, any amount of money, might 
have ieft Kegpa until the storm biew over. 
He had done no more than many soother 
young man. She would heave suffered, 
but the people would have forg. :en Bim 
his share in the business and secon forget 
ten it 

Hetore at his lips as these thoughw 
passed through bis mind, and curted him 
seif aloud; then fears for his own safety 
began to crowd upon him. 

The body was lying on the beach: it 
would be found by oneof tne fishermen 
or coasiguard; if the tide washed it out to 
sea it would be picked up by ome of the 
boata. He must do something with mt! 
Bat whet? oo, 

Looking round again, listening intestiy, 


| he, stooping low, descended the cli, 


going in a zigzag from ledge to ledge, in » 
way that be would not dare to have st 
tempted in broad daylight, and under or 
dimary circumstances. That be reeche< 
the bottom in safety ise an extraordinary 
fact. The sky was cloudy, butthe mows 


behind the drifts lent him su flicient a: 
bw which to see the slight form stretches 
out upon the shore 

She was lying upon a littie strip of eam 
with her face upturned. He stambied & 





| aid in beeken accents. “Let me go beck | 
| entil be bad excarsted a bole some three 


wards her, and, aimost iying beside her, | 
laid bis band upon her heart; it was quite 
still; be knew that she was dead. 

He gered at the white face with a red 
streak ecross it from a wound on her fore- 
bead; gazed in » kind of stupor. Suddenly 
s kind of bope seized him. Why should 
ot people think she bad fallen over the 
eus? 

The biood few to his face, then left it 
white again, ae a groan burst from bis iips; 
bis eyes bad fallen upon her wrista, upon 
Which were the red marks of his ingers; 
they would be biack presently, and would 
tell their own taie. 

He rome to his Seet, and, swaying to and 
fre, clasped bis bead in his hands. What 
should be ¢o with the body? His eye fell 
@poe « piece of wood, which had washed 
stheore from some wreck; ita shape bore, or 
be fancied that it bore, some resembiance 
t» so spade, and it geve him an idea. 

He eprang at it and began to dig in the 
pecs of wand) He dug with feverish 
energy, the sweat pouring off him in 
rearne, his eyes never lifted from his task 


fort Comp. 

Then be strengthened bis back and ap- 
promcbed the body. He went towards it 
sho «ly, \ooking over his shoulder, as if he 
dered mA permit hie eyes to rest on it; 
three or four times bie hands stretched out 
towards it before he could summon cour- 
ag to tewch it, and when he did ao, a 
s=odder eheok bim from head to foot. 

He dragged the body into the bole, and 
begen i cower it with sand. What borrors 
ez and shook bim during this grue- 
Some Luripess no pen can describe; once 
OF teice he was « upelled to stop, over- 
come ty s deathly sickness. He fancied 
be coaic *« ber tace looking up at bim 
repreechiul y, could hear her voice piead- 
ing ta ber tile 

Woen be had filied in the «and, he 
dragged @ me rocks and stones over the 
greve. arranging them ae naturally as 
pomitls =: then be stopped and looked sea 
wars ip aucther bour the tide would 
cover the +4 and smooth away all evi- 
deme «ft i+ work. 

He wa- vale! 

Hie train eae working acutely now, and 
he could groan. Incase the body should 
by ouce miracle be recovered, and he 
abould be suspected, 1 would be weil for 
bras lo te able to prove an «iibi. There 
ar Jost time «© bim to go round the cliff 
aed«s tothe Threxton road by a path he 
Kkuew, before the tide rose. He would go 
int. the ' otel at Thraxton, and talk with 
erme Ooe Chance might heip him. 

He sarted «ff end bad rounded thé point 
fer whe bh be wae making, just as the tide 
wee witein afoot of bis path; then sud- 
denly be stopped and a hot wave rushed 
over tim. Tse bundie which Lacy had 
bees carrying! What bad become of it! | 
Had she droped it on the clifls? No, he | 
felt eure that «he had 101 done so: he re- | 
wee. bored that it was siung upon ber ari | 
a be gripped ber. It must be lying some- | 

} 
| 





where om the teach, somewhere near 
where «re had fallen. He looked back: 
the tide wae coming up, there would be 
ne time lo retrace bis steps and return. he 
Geared oA ri-k climbing the clifl, for his 
koees ehook under him and bis bead waa | 
inawti-: He muet ieave it! Bat, On, 
beaven«' the territie danger that lurked 
im the disorvery i that bundie! It haunt 
63 him sii toe say to Thraxton, and jus: 
ae be enters’ the town aman with a car- 
reece wethim. He made a «light de- 
towr = that be cae in from iniand. 

Toe «as yvave nim good night, and asked 
bie the ume Mordaunt gianced at his 
Waeteb by tbe light of the man’s lantern | 
an! =a about & give bim the right time, 
then, with a Besh of cunning, be said ten, 
ine eed of baif pert. 

«fi. 4! I thought it was iater,”’ said the. 
mer 

“That's the right time,”’ «aid Mordaunt, 
Standing full im the light of the lantern | 
aod kwcing seme ‘4i00d-night.”’ 

He went on and reached the hotel. Out | 
side be pacsed « moment, and then went | 
roend & the vllliaréd room which the en- | 
terpreang iandiord had built at the back. 
He icoked In at the window; the room was 
empty. the gee turned iow. He opened 
the door Mesithily, and entering, stretched 
hicmeeif fail length upon one of the set- 
om 

He lay there for about s quarter of an 
hoor, when the billiard-marker entered. 

‘(porn eveming, “ir, be said, turning up 


the gae | didn’t know anyone was here, 
Mr. Sapte; 
M«cGeunt s#tre meeifand yawned 
~ ° OnE, 4 an Fr ; ré 
oe aring 
tiave now, air om + arke 
am very sorry i’ve been busy ’ the 


bar. And you've been waiting for s game 
all this time ?”’ 

**]t doeen"t matter,” «sid Morteunt; ‘1 
just came over tor the waik; cams along 
the turn-pike road, and, feeling ther 
tired, I fell asleep.” 

“You Go look rather done up, sir,” said 
the marker. 

Mordsaunt eiged siong ths seties, out of 
toe light of the billiard lamp. 

“That's your fancy,” he sald, sharply. 
“! never felt better in my life Get me a 
glues of brandy.” 

Immediately the man haa left the room, 
Mordannt sprang upon the settee and put 
the clock above his bead helf ax Sour be. 
bind time it wee en irreguissr ciock at 
the best of times, ashe knew well; but it 
would serve his purposes; « any rate it 
would set up adoutt, and s doubt saves 
where murder is concerned. He had raced 
siong from the beseh; the carrier's ev!l- 
dence, the time by the billiard room clk, 
would serve to set up an alibi. 

The man came beck with the brandy, 
and Mordaunt, with bis beck to him, only 
pretended to put in the water, and drank 
the spirit nest. He hada filty game with 
the marker, and strove every nerve to win 
it—and did so, shether point in bis favor. 
What murderer would come red handed 
from his deed of ticod and win a game 
from the marker 7 

He talked and lsaghed morethan usvai, 
end when the game was over went and 
lolled against the ther, chaffling the bar 
maid, while he drank some more brandy. 

“You've got along walk, Mr. Sapley,’’ 
she said. “You'd better let as put the gig 
to for you.”’ 

But he refused the offer. “1 shali enjoy 
the walk.” he cosid. “I’ve been resting 
bere nearly s coupie A hours.” 

He lits cigar and ieft the hotel with a 
Jaugh on his lips Aahe walked along he 
{lt strangely excited. He had drunk the 
firet iovof brandy nest, and bad taken 
vory littie water with the others, and not 
being accustomed ©) raw spirita, they had 
taken effect upon bim. 

After all, ashe had told himeelf as he 
walked slong, things were nt eo bad. It 
waen't murder, come to consider it conily. 
She had edged toward the cliff of ter own 
accord, he bad oniy let goof her arme, 
And he was treeo’ tor! Soe hed been « 
stumbling tleck io bi+ path, a standing 
inenars, 

No one would fint her, and If tney did, 
no one would sus; him, Mr. Mordsant 
Sapley, a’ Varsity «sn, of such a vulgar 
crime. He began to whisiie, but presentiy 
the whistie diedawasy Exhaustion waa 
coming upon Lig. 

He bad gone through enough that nigh 
to drive even 2 strong minded man intoa 
lunatic ssylum. When be reached the 
house be was iimp and tremtling. A« be 
opened the door bis father cane ints the 

asmage. The «ight of bim gave Mordeunt 
aturn, be had nA expected him veck for 
a couple of days 

“Jethat you, Mordy,” easked Mr. Sep 
ley. ‘You're very late!’ 

“| am rather,” esid Mordaunt, trying to 
speak with bis eflected drawi. 

Mr. Sapley looked at him as be foilowed 


| into the parior. 


“What's toe matter?’ he asked, bend- 
ing his browe 
‘Matter?’ said Mordaunt, thickly, and 


vith «a gheetiy attemy! et «2 smile; the 
light and the beet of the stuffy room maesie 
him reel Nothing. What «houid be the 
imatter 7’ 

Mr. Sapley peeredathim. “You look 


queer.” he weid. “Where have you teen?’ 

Mordaunt had boped lo reach his room 
unseen; U is Unexpected meeting with his 
father end hi« questioning unnerved bin. 

“i've teen to- Thraston for «game oi 
Dliltard«, " be @aid. “Heralen the marker, 
too. Il ve teen there wines nine Ociock. 1 


| sey, nine o'clock f’ 


Oid Sapiey eyed tim keen yy. “You've 

been drinking,” he ssid. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
—— EEE 

TRANSIENY.—There waran angry light 
in ber besutifal dare. eyes af she paced ihe 
floor recklessly It was « peinfal dis 
covery lor the bappy bride of three months 


to make—thi« (tie packet, endorsed in 
her hustend «= Lenderiting, * July, 1~04.’ 
And the lock of raven haelr—ehe crushed 
it ferceity in ber band a «te glanced in 
the mirrorat the reflection of her own 
tionde tresees july it.”” Why, at 
that time, he wee her evred admirer, 


her * av 


> *“* 
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THE ROSE OF THE WORLD. 


BY Ww. B. ¥. 


Who dreamed that beauty passes like « 
dream? 
For these red itps, with all their moarnfal 


pride. 
Mournfal that no new Wonder may betide, 
Troy passed away in one high funeral gieam, 
2 And Usna's children died. 


We and the laboring world are passing by; 
Amid men's souls, that waver and give 
piace, 
Like the pale waters in thetr wintry race. 
Under the passing stars, foam of the «ky, 
LAves on this lovely face. 


Row down, archangels, In your dim abode; 
HKetore you were, or any hearts to beat, 
Weary and kind one lingered by His seat; 

He made the world to be a grassy read, 
Refore her wandering feet. 


With a Comudi. 


BY A. F, 














yAKRTH and I got our holiday at the 

same time, end, shaking off us the 

I dust of Georgetown and civilization, 
in Mouth America, we went out together 
into the wilda 

Wher we came beck again, he was laden 
with spotis for bis cherished botanical and 
meological collection, and I had gained 
aome experiences that were distinctiy 
new to me. 

(me of those experiences ran up into an 
adveniure, and # very unpleasant ad- 
venture. 

The scene of my adventure did not be 
long to the large, littie explored interior 
of the country, where adventures are to 
be had for the picking-up—and gold too, if 
the very earliest as weil as the very latest 
reports of Guiana are to be relied on. (er- 
tainly | have oe story to tell sbout that 
wonderful interior, but it must stand by 
till another time. 

No, the extentof Garth’s holiday and 
mine did not admit of roaming. We 
had to be content with hiring a large bat 
eau, with four lusty negroes to paddle it, 
and going just as far upthe EKasequibo 
river as our tether of time would let us. 

That wes not very far, for we spents 
large pa:tof our allotted time in explor- 
ing every promising-looking creek that 
we pasred, and wherever it was practice 
ble we leftthe bateau and dived into the 
forest with our guna. 

One evening, at sundown, we camped on 
a tiny savannah on the side of the pretti- 
emt creek we had yet paddied up—a creek 
which seemed to present, at every bend, s 
different variety of tropical scenery and 
the best sam pie of that variety. 

We bong our hammocks up in a clump 
of graceful bamboos, lit a fire, and pres 
entiy bhadsupper. Garth, who had gots 
touch of fever on him, declined supper, 
dosed himeelf with quinine, and retired 
to bis han mock, where bw iay tossing and 
growling. 

(ierth’s noble rage for collecting the car- 
casees Of beasts, birds and plants was tem- 
pered by a tendency to take fever when- 
ever it was there to be taken. 

Around the dying fire ths negro boat 
men lisughed and chatted boisterousiy 
among themeci vea. 

i, having no one to talk to, and nothing 
to do, followed Garth's example and got 
into my hammock. Present!i+, | fell fast 
asleep. 

W hen | awoke the bright tropical moon 
wae riding high in the heavens Under 
ite rays, the littic savannah looked ezactiy 
like a park that had mysteriously found 
lie way into the midst of a South Ameri- 
can joresi. | felt too wideawake to go to 
sleep again. 

I slipped out of my bammock and stroil - 
@a down Wo the water's edge, 

(om the opposite side of the creek, the 
trees and bushes formed s towering, 
meomingly impenetrable masse of icliage, 
festooned with gay bignonias and flaming 
orange noranteas, and with flowering 
orebids of all kinds that, in the daytime, 
made an eubroidery of giowing coiors on 
the green background. 


The moonlight bad stolen the glow from | 
the flowers and foliage, it is true, and they | 


now looked somewhat anwaic in its pale 
rays But they had assumed, as an offset, 
an alr of delicate spirituality. 

The whole scene with its subdue«| white 
light, ite undecided tints, ite graces of 
dimly revealed form, made me fee) that | 
was in real fairyiand where the life of ne- 


tare and the fairies is attuned to « faint 
minor key 
Bat nothing iastain this world There 
wre joatilusion t the oud On tinuces 
croak -Cr oak the burre-barararcce 





there are no tree-frogs in iairyland; nor 
does the sudden bow! of a monkey jar on 
the ear there. Then one of our negroes 
anored justily in bis sieeping-place some 
where behind me, and my disiliusion- 
ment was com plete 

I looked down at the biack-brown waiter 
in which the batesu rested motionless. 

I feit tingling with life and energy and 
unrest. it suddenly became to me an sil- 
important thing to be off by myself and 
sce what iay behind the next bend of the 
creek. 

In another minute | was in the bateau 
and peddling contentediy up stream. 
Those | left in our little camp slept stead- 
ily on. 

The next bend of the creek, and the 
next, anc the next, and a good many 
more were passed, and still I had not 
ested my curiosity as to what lay behind 
the point I had last reached. 

Presently the creek broadened out into 
aemall lagoon. On one side of the lagoon 
was s low stretch of ground covered with 
long gieaming grass, chiefly razor grass. 
Tail, graceful Itah palms were dotted over 
this ground, which stunted waliaba trees 
and moco mocus and prickly soweri palms 
sufficiently proclaimed to be swamp. 

1 was lazily skirting the swamp when 
the bateau ran on a nasty snag, and, after 
vainly exhausting all lesser eflorta to get 
it off, 1 had at lest to take my weight out 
of the boast. Standing above my knees in 
water on an insecure footing of fibrous 
roota, | tugged and pushed at the bateau 
until, finally, with one berculean shove, | 
got it off the snag. 

Kut I had overdone thething. My her- 
culean shove had sent the bateau spinning 
right out into the lagoon, and | was floun- 
dering on my face in the water, hugging 
the anag tightly with both hands. | scram- 
bied to my feet and ruefully realised the 
situation. 

I could see that the bateau bad aiready 
got into deep water, and was drifting with 
the current back into the creek. I could 
not go afte: it, for, apart from the question 
of alligators, my evil destiny had no ar- 
ranged things that | had never learned to 
awim. 

I breathed a fervent wish that the boat 
might not drift past our camping place 
unobeerved, and then | had to turn my 
attention to myself, for] was gradually 
sinking deeper in the water. 

liost no time in scrambling on to the 
swamp. It seemed to me that more water 
than anything else went to the com posi- 
tion of thisswamp. There was no stable 
footing anywhere except about the roots 
of the trees, and | tried to improve my 
position by climbiag one of a little group 
of wallabas that grew near the edge of the 
awarn p 

There | found a surprisingly comfort- 
able seat, with a back too—formed by the 
fork of two queerly-twisted branches 
My tree and its neighbors evidently lived 
unhappily on this spot, for they were 
stunted and gnaried, and had a melan- 
eholy insufficiency of foliage. ff 

My surroundings, like my situation, 
were certainly rather depressing, but ! can 
hardly say I felt depressed. My tempera. 
ment is sanguine—to an irrational degree, 
friends tell me—and | didn’t doubt that 
things would turn out as )} wanted 
them to. 

i was possessed of a comfortable, though 
iil-grounded conviction, that some one 
would be opportunely awake in our camp 
as the batesu was drifting past, would se- 
cure the boat, discover my absence, and, 
understanding what had happened, paddie 
off at once to my rescue. 

Despite my dripping garments, I was 
pleasantly warm, and, though | knew 
that fever microbes were swarming up in 
their greedy millions from the swamp, it 
gave me no concern; fever microbes had 
alway* treated me hitherto as a privileged 
person. | grew drowsy and ended by 
falling asleep. ‘ 

1 was awakened by the loud weird call 
of a maam from the bush on the opposite 
side of the lagoon. I sat up and remem. 
bered where | was. 

The moon was atill snining brightly, 
but there were no signs of my rescuers, 
Was it possibie that the boat had drifted 
past the camp unobserved ? 

I was really about to consider the seri- 


| ous bearings of thix question when some 


thing stirred on the tree nearest me | 
turned my bead to see what bird this 
something waa. Then I had no thoughts 
for anything eise. 





There, facing me, with its body loosely | 


colied round the neighboring wallaba, was 


es huge water-bosa or Comudi snake. 
rhe foliage of the tree was too scanty to 
“atruct the moonlight, and | instantly 


recognized what the creature was, for, 


only a few days before, both’Garth and | 
bad had an unsuccessful shot at a Comud! 
sunning iteelf on s log op the river bank. 

I bad heard a great deal about Comad! 
snakes, more than it was agreeable to 
recoilect just then. 

My neighbor, with a gentie undulatory 
motion of his head, looked at me. I 
looked at him. Iam sbrolutely certain 
that he must have derived more pleasure 
from that interchange of looks than I did. 
A cold perspiration broke out upon me. 

Here at last was asituation in which it 
was impossible for me to believe that 
things would turn out as | wished. 1 
could not fight, nor could I ran away on 
thatewamp. I was weaponless, hel piesa, 
and | qvite understood that the bos would 
not refrain from taking advantage of my 
bel plesanern. 

if he were gorged with food, no doubt 


he would exercise a passive courtesy und 


leave me unmolested; but he was very 
evidently not gorged with food. He 
looked hungry. 

I bed an irresistibie conviction that it 
wee my destiny to serve him fora late 
supper. It gave mea very queer sensation 
to look at bis rather lean girth and think 
that, in a short time, I should be making 
bim buige out to an unseemly extent. 

The thought was humiliating tco. A 
much more dignified ending to my strong 
young life would have been an attack of 
Yellow Jack and a grave in the George 
town cemetery. 

Following this thought came the sudden 
remembrance of one of the many tearful 
little regrets which my mother had ex- 
pressed when I was leaving ber and Eng- 
land to try my fortunes in Demerara. It 
was to tbe effect that, ‘if anything should 
happen” to me out there, sbe should be 
denied the sad consolation of tending my 
grave and weeping over it. 

The idea of my dear mother wishing to 
shed tears and flowers on my grave struck 
me as exquisitely funny, in view of what 
that grave was going to be. I could not 
fancy an Anaconda lending itself easily to 
be weptover. I! burst into a ioud fit of 
laughter, though I was certainly far from 
feeling mirthful. 

Thoughts move quickly, and not more 
than balf s minute hed eiapsed between 
my first sighting the serpent and my burst 
of laughter. 

J bad never taken my eyes off him fora 
second, and now, when I let out my 
mirthless cackie, I saw that he suddenty 
stopped the gentle muvement of his head 
and shrunk back a little aa if daunted by 
the sound. 

A wild gisam of hope lit upthe situa 
tion forme. Might it not be possibile by 
noisy demonstrations on my part to 
frighten bim away, or at least to deter him 
from attacking me? With daylight— 
surely with dayiight—heip must come. 

If not from Garth and the boatmen, then 
from the Indians. There were indians 
living on that creek, 1 knew, and at day- 
light some would surely be about in their 
canoes. If I could only keep the Comudi 
at bay till then ! F 

Thereupon, | began making violent 
gestures with my arms, and | emitted a 
series of biood-curdiing yells which I 
think even Fuzry-Wuzzy, in his home in 
the Noudan, could scarcely have bettered. 

The Comudi did not unwind his tail and 
fies. Hut he wae evidentiy impressed by 
those demonstrations..etrong| y im pressed. 
They seemed to take the keen edge off his 
appetite. 

No doutt he wanted his supper very 
badly, but, as there seemed to be some 
thing in it he didn’t quite understand, he 
evidentiy decided to inspect it a little 
longer before making his assault. 

So he continued to inspect me with cold 
glittering oyes, while | tried, by convert- 
ing my arms into windmills, every now 
and then, and yelling at the top of my 
voice, to make him afraid of attacking me. 
My tactics were so far successful, but the 
anaconda was not to be frightened off the 
field. 

He seemed to know instinctly that my 
powers were limited and his position 
secure. With someof bis great biack and 
yellow coils embracing the tree, and the 
rest reposing gracefully among the 
branches, he looked very much at home— 
ae 1 daresay he waa 

How slowly the time passed! I supposes 
the Comudi, having, seemingly, no pres- 
sing engagement elsewhere, didn’t find it 
very tedious waiting till the supper he had 
in view should cool down enough to iet 
him begin upon it, but | shal! never forget 
the long, torturing suspense that waiting 
meant to meé. 

Kvery moment | was expecting him to 
overcome bis doubts of meand make the 
istal spring; end I kept an unwinking 





watch upon him, with my nerves strung 
up to an almost unbearable degree of ten- 
sion. 

Then, as time went on, the violenes of 
my demonstrations to keep the Comadi 
in awe began to exhaust nie physically. | 
grew bopeless of escaping those cruel jaws, 
though | was doggedly determined to show 
fight to the end. 

My thoughts would conjure up all the 
horrible details of that end, and dwell on 
them with an odd fascination. Sooner or 
later my vigilance most relax, and then 
the watchful serpent would seize his op- 
portunity and hartie himeelf through the 
air upon me. 

I would feel his sharp tecth piercing 
my flesh. Then | would know myself in. 
volved in the cold, ecaly coils of his body, 
and feel them pressing tighter, till my 
ribs cracked, and suffocation beyen. And 
then—well, I hoped I should edead be 
fore he commenced swaliowirg me. 

It seems rather absurd tliat at that mo- 
ment I should have felt asortof finnick- 
ing disgust at the idea of being passed 
through the process of degtutition, bat I 
did. 

The dreadful hours passed somehow, 
and morning found me—a ghastiy-looking 
object I make, no doubt—setill perched on 
the wallaba, desperately watching my 
neighbor on the other tree. 

My body ached with fatigue, the wiid 
motions I still made with my arma, from 
time to time, were purely mechanical, my 
torque clove to the roof of my mouth. I 
seemed to be almost past thinking or feel- 
ing about what was going to happen to 
me, 

As the sun rose, the Comudi began, by 
his restiessneas, to plainly express his in- 
dignation at having his supper merged ia 
his breakfast in this fasion. 

I had seen that, latterly, my attempts to 
intimidate him were losing their effect, 
and I knew that the end was at band. | 
did not seem to care. 

Yet, all the same, I got out my pocket 
knife and opened it. I think I meant to 
try to do something with it, if the Comadi 
wasn’t too quick for me. 

1 waited, making no further attempt to 
deiay the Comodi’s fatal spring. It 
seemed to me that I waited long before it 
came; but perhaps | was mistaken. 

There was a slighi noise, and | hads 
blurred vision of something darting to- 
wards me. 

Instinctively, i leaned forward and 
threw out the hand which heid the knife. 
At the same instant, | felt myself encircied 
by the huge body of the anaconda. 

The touch of the reptile seemed to gal- 
vanize me into fresh life; I looked and 
saw what | had escaped by my sudden, 
unthinking change of position. The boa’s 
powerful jaws were nearly closed in the 
wood of the wallaba, exactly at the spot 
where my head had been resting the in- 
stant before. 

I remembered that the peculiar forms 
tion of the teeth of boas makes it difficult 
for them to let go what they bave once 
seized with théir mouths, and I simultane 
ously divined my sdvantege. Bringing 
my free right hand with the knife into 
play, I struck repeatedly at the Comuadi’s 
massive coils, devoutly trusting to reach 
some vita! part. 

I was sitting in the fork of to branches 
which were both included in the Comudi’s 
embrace, and, as the pressure of his pow- 
erful muscies were first expended on 
those, | had not felt it as yet. But now | 
heard the slighter branch crack, sed im- 
mediately afterwards I felt the terrible 
convulsions tightening sround me. 

I was sure all was over, but, actuated by 
a blind instinct of revenge rather than by 
a hope of setting myself free, 1 again and 
again drove my knife up to the bandie 
into the encircling folds. The tast time it 
broke, but it had done its work. 

The Comudi’s great coils, with blood 
spurting out of some of them, spasmodi- 
cally unwound themeelved and fell limp- 
ly down. 

But, as hia teeth were still buried in the 
wood of the tree, a big length cf him re- 
mained hanging piamp with the waliabs, 
while the rest—a good twenty feet— 
trailed on the ground. A violent tremor 
ran through him from nead to tail, and 
then he hung motionless. He was dead. 

If I had been a woman, I suppose I 
should have fainted then. As tt was I sat 
quite stili, staring stupidly at the dead 
Comudi. Nowand then I putoat my 
hand timidly, like 2 child, and touched 
the still flexible carcass. 

Aftera time 1 beard the sound of pad- 


dies. I looked round slowly, and there 
wasan Indian ins large woodskin, ped 
dling down the stream. | hailed him with 


| @ rather feeble croak. 
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"We paddled quickly towards me, stared 
isstiy st me and the pendant, plood- 
asined Comudi, and said, “Huh!” He 
gid not soem 10 quite take in the situa- 


ton. I could 
not speak English and 

5 gery Macusi. But the language of 
piversal, and, in very short 

tia, both I and the Comud! were stowed 

away somehow in the wood akin beside 


ee orpent'e huge carcase made it 
rather » tight fit, but 1 didn’t mean to 
jeave hin to the king vultures—I wanted 
to have at least something to show for 
On our way down to the camp we came 
a the errant batesu with its nose 
gently ran into the soft cozy bank. Ap- 
parently, it hed drifted only a short dis- 
We transbipped ourselves into the 


tow. 
—— approached the camp I saw Garth 
waiking about in a very forcible style, 
and I knew, »y the token, that he was 
angry. I coulc perceive that it might be 
with me he was angry. It was. 

uwhen next the whim takes you to go 
off in the bateau by yourself, Kenyon,” 
be shouted out angrily, a8 soon as he 
caught sight of me, “you will plosse have 
the courtesy to manage it so as not to up- 
wt a] our arrangements We were, as 
you know, to break up camp and start 
away at dawn, and now——” 

Then his tone suddenly changed as the 
bateau and the woodskin touched the land- 
ing-piace. 

“By Jove, my dear fellow, where did 
you get hold of that Comudi? It’s the 
biggest I've ever set set eyes on! It can’t 
be jess than thirty feet long! My dear 
Kenyon, | wish I had been with you!’ 

“You wouldn't if you knew,” I said 
with a barst of laughter that wasin truth 
alittle hysterical. 

Then I took a good grip of his friendly 
shoulder. 

“Garth, old chap, is ii a few hours ora 
few years since | last saw that sunburnt 
old phiz of yours?”’ 

Garth ran his shortsighted eyes inquir- 
ingly over my dirty, blood stained gar- 
ments, Then he looked anxiously at the 
Comudi. 

“I’'aa pity you've hacked him so,’’ he 
maid regretfully. “It rather spoils the 
skin for prese: ving.” 

“I wasn't thinking of your confounded 
old moseura when | was killing him,” I 
sid laughing. “Bat I’ll make you a 
present of him now, if you think bis skin 
worth having.” 

“Worth having! Kenyon, you are a 
downright good fellow,” cried Garth joy- 
fully. He made a rush to get the Comudi 
outof the woodskin, bat haif way there 
be bethought himself and stopped to ask, 
with polite concern, if I had bad hard 
work in killing the boa 

“Oh, the killing of bim was the only 
part of the business I rea!ly most enjoyed. 
But what went before !—Garth, old fellow, 
I bave a story to tell.” 

And, after | had had a good stit! nobbier 
of brandy-and-water, I toid my story. | 
think | told it rather well then, for Garth 
Was moved to stron mpathy and in- 
pana g sympathy 

He was really much concerned that | 
*hould have had such a terrible and well- 
nigh fatal experience, but, all the same, 
whenever his eye lighted upon the latest 
and finest addition to his darling collec- 

tion, it was evident that he could not re- 
gre my encounter with the Comudi. 


-_— 


WHAT FLOWERS MEAN, 


The following interesting article is 
— by the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 








The bell flower is symbolic of gratitude. 
Pag American cowslip indicates devo- 
4 3 


mnt mmdytah is an emblem of indaiffer- 


The oat 
Plant is, in Ital regarded as 
™biematic of music. " 


The honey flower is, in Mexico, consid- 
wed *Yinbolic of secret love. 
— blossom of the pear, is in Austria, 
#idered indicative of affection. 


Ba lotus in India is emblematic of life, 
cient Egypt it was a death flower. 


he Moen re b ‘ 
red an mebud is,in Pera, consid- 


love, 
The COm rr 
Eng MInOn columbine is, among the 
1 i@%) 
loli y Lon peopie, symbolic of 
The [Ow hb 


OmeOm incicates submisasiqn, 





*ymbol of the confession of | 


though why nobody has been abie to 
guess. 

The purple columbine, in both Engiand 
and NScotiand, 1# symbolic of determina- 
tian. 

The snowball is symbolic of winter, its 
name and appearance evidently suggest- 
ing the idea. 

The horse chestnut is indicative of lox- 
ary. The idea was probably suggested by 
the size of the burrs. 

The crabapple blossom, in the country 
districts of Prussia, is regarded 28 an em- 
blem of inconstancy. 

The white daisy is embiematic of inno 
cence, the color of the flower probably 
suggesting the symbolism. 

The gillyfiower is symbolic of iasting 
beauty. In some localities this flower 1:6 
tains its freshness for many days. 

Mint is symbolic of virtue, although 
when used as a constituent of cooling 
drinks it is not always promotive of good 
conduct. 

The calla lily is considered embiematic 
of feminine beauty, its perfect whiteness 
symbolizing the purity of female charac- 
ter. 

The arbor vitw is indicative of unchang- 
ing friendship, the symboi being no doubt 
suggested by the evergreen of the plant. 

The myrtle plant bas always been re 
garded as an emblem of love. Among the 
Greeks and Romans it was planted in 
cemeteries. 

The box is regarded as symbwlic of oon- 
stancy. It is several times thus alluded 
to in the lighter English poems of the last 
century. 

The golden rod, which was sdvocated 
some time as the national flower of the 
United Statea, is embiematic of encour- 
agement. 

The fern is indicative of fascinaion. In 
Saxony the present by a lover to his sweet- 
heart of a handful of ferns is equivalent 
to a proposal. 

The verbena is indicative of sensibility. 
This plant is said by some naturalists to 
display almost animate reason in choosing 
its habitat. 

The pink is considered in the south of 
France symbolic of pure affection. Peas- 
ant girls along the French Riviera wear 
pinks at their weddings. 

In the south of France the handing of a 
sweet pea by a young lady toa young 
gentleman is a polite way of stating that 
she is tired of his company. 

The honeysuckle symbolizes a bond of 
love. The climbing habit of this plant, 
clinging as it does to any support, is re 
sponsible for the symbolism. 

The China astcr is set down in floral 
dictionaries as indicative of remembrance. 
itis said that the same significance is at- 
tached to it by the Chinese, 

The red carnation is regarded in Spain 
as an embiem of despair. There is atradi- 
tion in Andalusia that the tiower sprang 
from the blood of the Virgin Mary. 


The corn tassel is symbolic of ricisea, 
though the low price of the product dur- 


ing the last few years has deprived the | 


symbol of much of its former significance. 


The Venus fly trap is indicative of dan- 
ger. Therejs no question that thissym bol 
was originated by the habitsof the flower, 
it being a deadly trap for small insecta, 

The witch hazel in all parts of Great 
Britain is considered as a magic plant. In 
many local traditions it is alluded to as 
piaying a part in cba’ms and incantations 


Among the peasants of Holland tho gift 
of a straw between lovers is considered as 
indicating a bope of concord: finding «a 
broken straw symbolizes a coming quarre! 


The white camelia has been a favorite 
flower in France ever sincé the publica 
tion of Dumas’ ‘Dame aux Cametias.’”’ In 
that country it is regarded as symbolic of 
loveliness. 

The primrose is, in England, an em- 
blem of inconsiancy. The vauie signifies 
that it is the prime rose, or the first rose of 
the spring, this flower opening before 
moat others. 

In. the country districts of southern 
England the present of a bachelor’s but 
ton to an unmarried man isa strong bint 
he onghi to change his condition as soon 
as possible. 

The quaking grass and sensitive plant 
symbolizes agitation, the peculiar habit 
possessed by these of trembling at the 


slightest touch having no doubt suggested 
the symboiism 

rhe acacia bas fora long time been re 
garded in tne Kast asthe embiem 
eealed iove. The notion is purely fanci 





ful, for there is nothing about the plant to 
suggest the idea. 

The scarlet fuschia is symbolic of good 
taste. There is nothing prettier than a 
bed of these flowers, the brilliancy of 
their hue being admirably set off by the 
green of their foliage. 

The American eim has been suggested 
as an emblem of patriotism. Several his- 
toric elm trees are mentioned in our Revo- 
lution annals, and from one of these the 
idea probably originated. 

The cedar is an e.ublem of immortality, 
the symbol being suggested by its ever 
green foliage. It is said to have been so 
regarded by the Jews a thousand years 
before the Christian ora. 

The white carnation is regarded in Eng- 
land as an emblem of disdain. This idea 
was probably suggested by the upright 
habit of the flower, which nods and waves 
haughtily in the breeze. 

The daffodil is a symbol of chivairy. It 
was once a favorite flower in France, and 
at one time a fashion prevailed of gentie- 
mén wearing bunches of daffodils in their 
hata with their plumes, 

The hyacinth is indicative of jealousy. 
In the Greek legend the plant sprung 
from the blood of one who died for love. 
The name was derived from that of Hya- 
cinthua, a boy beloved by Apollo. 

The lady’s slipper is considered, in the 
symbolism of flowers, to be a declaration 
of war, or, rather, of audacity, by the 
lady tothe gentieman, equivalent to the 
expression, ‘‘win me if you can.’’ 

Red clover bicssoms are indicative of in- 
dustry. A writer on floral curiosities says 
that this notion was suggested by the 
bumble bees which particularly frequent 
this plant, the common bees not being 
able, by reason of the depth of the flower, 
to reach its honey. 

The tuberose is considered by young 
ladies of France symbolic of dangerous 
pleasures, In England and America it is 
in common use asa funeral plant, and it 
is considered symbolic of death, 

Dead leaves of any plant whatever, par- 
ticularly of a tree, aro in almost every 
‘country considered symbolic of sadness, 
In Russia it is customary to strew a grave 
with dead or withered leaves, 

The tiger lily is commonly considered 
an emblem of gayéty and levity. In some 
parts of India this flower is regarded with 
a superstitious awe, akin to that felt for 
the animel from which it takes its name. 

The forget-me not has two or three em 
blematic meanings. One is suggested by 
its name; the other was probably criginated 
by its color. Biue among flowers ts gen- 
erally associated with the tender pas. 
sion. 

The lily of the valley is, in floral lore, 
embiematic of happiness. [a Portugal 
this flower is symbolic of modesty, ita 
lowly growth and retiring habits giving it 
a symbolism closely akin to thatof the 
violet. 

The Chrysantnemum has for ages been 
embiematic of undying iove, The bioom- 
ing of this flower in the fall, after moat 
others have ceased to pul forth blossoma, 
is supposed to have originated this sym- 


| bolism. 


The white lily, in the south of Europe, 


| particulariy in Itmy, is an emblem of 


sweetness light, and jifa. In some of the 
country districts of the Italian peninsula 
lilies sre asiways piac d on the coffins of 
young girls. 

The rose, the national flower of Eng- 
land, is symbolic of superior merit. It is 
said that this syimbolisu: was popularly 





used as early 3% the war of York and > 
Lancaster, goneraliy known asthe War of. 


the Koses. 
Tne blue violet is syinbolic of love and 


the white of modesty. In Germany either | 


is considered a4 symbolic of reticence, A 
Silesian lover can make his sweetheart no 


more ecceptable present than a bunch of | 


vioiets. 

Pansies, ever since Shakespeare’s time, 
and perbaps for ages before, have been 
symbolic of thoughts of remembrance. 
Two or; three poets a hundred years earlier 
than Shakespeare mention the flower e-. 
having this sy mbolisin. 

In modern Greece the language of tlow- 
e18 is developed with such detail and is #0 
generally understood that a lover and his 
sweetheart sometimes carry on an ideal 
correapondence by means of clusters of 
loose biowsorms. 

The dahlia is indicative of eternal af 
fection. The idea is said to have origi 


nated with a London gardener early in 
this century, who, having & arge stock 
recommended the flowers a# proper to be 
used on funeral occasions 


Scientific and Useful, 


bi a 

Tux Era —The moisture of the eye is a 
genuine solvent. Many persons have gone 
to bed troubled with a foreign substance 
in the eyeand bave waned in the morning 
to find it gone In many cases of this 
kind the foreign matter has been dissolved 
by the moistare of the eye. 

ALUMINIUM —Aluminiom is not, sec. 
tion for section, a very strong metal. It is 
only one half as strong as wrought iron. 
Ithasa very iow elastic limit. It is not 
rigid, but bends under a transverse strain 
readily. Itisin its alloys that its utility 
commences to appear. With from eight 





to twelve per cent. of copper, or alumin-— 


ium bronze, we haveonecf the densest, 
finest grained, and sirongest metals 
known. 

A New AIR Brice.—An air brick which 
acts as a ventilator without causing a 
draught from outside has been invented. 
The brick, which ia built into the wall, is 
made holiow, and itsair passages are so 
contrived that warm air is drawn out of 
the room when the wind blows on the out- 
nide of the brick. When there is no wind 
the aircurrent through the chimney of 
the rooin will drawin fresh air through 
the brick without causing a draught, 

As W KATHER INDICATORS. —Cata or dogs 
in a house are, itis affirmed, trustworthy 
barometers to those who watch their 
movements carefully. If they are reat- 
less, a change of weather, especially when 
rain is coming, may be anticipated. The 
cause of thisis that their skins are ex- 
tremely sensitive to atmospheric infiu- 
ences, #0 that any change in the condition 
of theair irritates and oppresses then, 
causing incessant restlessness. 

Hats or Woop —An inventive genius 
has patented wv machine which is supplied 
with fine planing teeth. A log of wood 
cut eqoare is fed to it, and when the log 
passes through it has furnis ed one hun- 
dred delicately thin strips of wood, Their 
length, of course, is thatof the log. It is 
claimed that these when moistened can be 
woven much more readily than straw and 
make as durable a hat. The inventor says 
it is twice ans light as straw, and that, be- 
cause of its easier manipulation and 
cheaper cost, it will supersede the straw 
now used for the construction of head- 


gear. 


Farm and arden, 








Trees —Young trees should be cut 
back severe)y when set out In their loca- 
tions and the roots should also be care- 
fully trimmed. It is of no advantage to 
allow bruised or dead roots to remain, 

Brervs.—When farmers co-operate to 
procure a pure-bred male it denotes im- 
provement in the community, and that 
the stock in that section will become 
better. Every association of farmers 
should make the consideration of live 
stock a leading feature at every moet- 
ing. 

Lamn.—We are rapidly becoming a 
lamb and mutton eating people, and flock 
masters may profitably give more atten- 
tion to this demand than they have here- 
tofore been doing. Ii is estitnated that we 
market 200000 lamba annually, between 
the ages of fourand 6ight weeks. It ia # 
rapidly growing industry. 

Too Mucu.—Nothing i# gained by try- 
ing to grow too many plants or trees on 
anacre. Itis not always the number of 
plants that increases the yield, but their 
thrift and feeding Capacity. A dozen 
strong and stocky plants will produce 
more than doubie that number which are 
weak and #pindling. ‘Tre@s that are too 
close together sitaply come into competi- 
tion for food and do not grow as rapidly 
ans they should. 

INCUBATORS —Those who use incubators 
and are disappointed when théy succeed 
in batching only (4.0° 70 per cent of the 
egKks, must not Overiook the fact that hens 
do no better. It is tru6é that a hen will 
sometimes bring off a dozen chicks trom 


| as many eggs, but other hens may hatch 
lonly two or three chicks, The average 


number of chicks hatched, if ten or 

twenty bens are allowed to wit at the same 

time, will not exceed filty per cent, 
—_—_—_—_——> 


SurPposK IT Doers Cost Ong | OLLAR? 
Don’t be “pennywise and pound foolish’’ 
through taking for your cough, medicine 
that you know pnotl g about wher one 
of iong esta aie ré AiALION “And pr 
quality ke bir. Jayne's Rpectora a 
be had The best fe y Pill Jayne's 
Painless Mugar coated Nanalive 
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Abeoat Letters. 

Few people, we imagine, fail to ex- 
perience pleasure in receiving letters. 
Only those perhaps who live a solitary 
life, practically exiled from earhest and 
therefore best friends, and must needs 
carry on their most earnest conversa- 
tioms through the post, can realize this 
pleasure at its highest; but it is known 
to all in a greater or less degree. There 
1s 86 much hidden poasibility‘in a letter, 
part of the charm of which lies in that 
great truth discovered by Handy Andy, 
that the cream of the correspondence is 
inside, 

Even business letters have a certain 
fascination so long as they remain a 
sealed book, hiding one knows not what 
store of goodness or ill. But at one’s 
home, where business cares cnly occa- 
sionally intrude themselves, and where, 
ae in bachelor: quarters, domestic joys 
are utter strangers, the postmen's bur- 
dens are even more welcome than that 
early morning sun which seems to give 
one so encouraging a start for the day. 

There are those indeed who cannot 
wait till they reach their breakfast- 
table, but must have their letters thrust 
beneath the bed-room door or laid upon 
their pillow, that in their earliest wak- 
ing moments they may be welcomed as 
it were by the ‘‘Giood morning” of ab- 
sent friends, And how caretully and 
systematically the letters, if there be 
more than one, are selected for read- 
ing ! 

The superscriptions are for the most 
part as familiar as the voices of those 
they represent, and audience may there- 
fore be given according to one’s inclina- 
tion, Some will greedily seize the en- 
velope that contains the most welcome 
communication, and forget the others in 
the eagerness of absorbing it. 

Others, with the child's wisdom, wil 
keep the best till last, scampering 
through the minor ones with a mind 
half inattentive because it is still tickled 
with the pleasure of anticipation. That 
last one has to be read deliberately, and 
all subsidiary matters must be got out 
of the way so that there may be noth- 
ing else to enchain the attention. It is, 
moreover, a communication to be dwelt 
upon; and the mere trivialities of the 
morning's post are irksome to attend 
to while one is drawing the whole of 
the picture suggested by those closely- 
written but still too few sentences. 

Sentiment, of course, claims the first 
place in the atiractiveness of letters. 
For those who live away from there is a 
never-iailing source of interest in the 
weekly letter that contains so many 
charmingly-trifling details of persons 
and places associated with one's earliest 
recollections. No one possessed ot honest 
healthy feeling ever quite ceases to be 
homesick in a greater or leas degree. 

It is a very fine thing, no doubt, to 
go out into the world, to see life, to be- 
come independent and one’s own master, 


te 


io make fresh friends and cultivate new 


pursuits, but, with very few exceptions 
the aL love ie Ube deepest, and one is 
never happier than in the occasional 
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| flying visite one pays to one’s home and 
the oid associations which are so inbred 
in one’s nature that they can never be 
altogether outgrown. And the letter 
| from hume, which would be so hope- 
lessly dull to everybody but the one 
tor whom it is intended, is full of pleas- 
ant little facta and thoughts and touches 
which erip one far more than the finest 
periods or most flowing phrases of the 
literary letter-writer. 

And then come the letters from 
friends—relatives they may be, brothers 
or sisters, or simply early faithful 
friends, with whom one is permitted that 
splendid solace of intimacy, from whom 
one may always rely upon getting sym- 
pathy when it is most needed, and to 
whom one is every ready to extend 
sympathy. The man or woman who has 
nota really intimate friend lacks the 
salt of life. 

Nearly all of us however 
luxury of a special friend 
stands and is understood by us, who 1s 
interested in our ideas as well as our 
act», who watches every stage of our 
career as we watch his, and who can 
interchange thought and experience in- 
cessantly. Hus letters are eagerly looked 
for, and, strange to say, are almost 
eagerly answered; and they do not find 
an early resting-place in the waste- 
paper basket, which receives the pe- 
riodical “‘clearings-up’’ of other  cor- 
respondence. 

‘The only dark side to the pleasure of 
receiving letters is that it involves the 
necessity of writing them. Even at its 
best letter-writing is irksome to moat of 
us. There is always the physical exer- 
tion of writing to be reckoned with, and 
there can hardly be any person who 
does not find this something of a toil. 
To exchange ideas and to gossip is the 
plea-antest of employments; but to be 
eujoyed at its full this must be done by 
word of mouth. 

Just where letter-writing is the Icast 
toilsome it is the most ineflicient. For 
the pen will not keep up with the ideas 
that tlow from one friend putting him- 
self or herself in communication with 
another, and the written words convey 
so much less than we desire to say. 

lbuty-letter-writing is the most bur- 
densome of all, for then the pen halts, 
and the ideas refuse to supply it with 
the work it is waiting to perform. With 
the best of intentions and the warmest 
sentiment towards those we are aduress- 
ing, there are too often times when we 
cannet in a duty-letter say anything 
that is interesting or anything that 
seems to be werth the telling. 


enjoy that 
who under- 


If one is living a life of dull routine 
away from one’s home, among people 
unknown to one's friends, aid possers- 
ing few characteristica that lend them- 
selves to ready description, there seems 
often to be a lamentable dearth of news 
that makes the home-letter a master- 
piece of dulness. 

it is so much easier to write from the 


person and no event in which you do 
not take a direct or indirect interest. 
But you know that letters beget letters, 
and s» you have to cudgel your brains 
and set vour wits to work to produce 
four pages of something; and you warily 
leave ample margins and spread your 
lines generously, so that to the casual 
giance the sheet may not seem to 
contain less than its conventional 
amount. 

When writing to a confidential friend 
however, there is never this difficulty. 
The only problem, as we have said, ic 
to set down what you have in your 
mind, so quickly do ideas come tum- 
bling one upon the other. And there is 
no need here to strive after literary 
effect. 

In writing letters with a view to their 


authors do—one must perforce give that 
due expression which is needed when 
one is writing to unknown readers. It 
has often been urved that authors do 
|} mot write as they talk, and that their 
| conversation is more simple than their 





ther end, where there i i , , : 
other end, where there is practically no | other without feeling a warm glow of 


ultimate publication—as many of our | unredeemed plecges—they so accumu- 





written words. But it must be borne in 
mind what an important part facial ex- 
pression and intonation play in a con- 
versation. These are altogether want- 
ing in cold print words, and their place 
must be taken by some little juggling 
with words which shal! produce a some- 
what similar effect. 

If a man spoke as he wrote, he would 
appear stilted. If he wrote as he spoke, 
he would sacrifice the charm of style to 
ugly colloquialiema. Bat in writing to 
av intimate friend there is no need fez 
artistic effect—indeed it is unwelcome 
and out of place. For the words them- 
selves carry with them the expression 
and mode of delivery of a familiar ac- 
quaintance, and as we read we seem to 
hear the words as they would be spoken 
by the writer. So wecan run on chat- 
tering on paper and never fail to give 
the force of spoken words. And how 
one can one write! If the mechanical 
part could be dispensed with, it would 
be hard to say how many sheets one 
would fill when in a gossipy mood. 

One writes from a heart to a heart; 
and, though one may express oneself in 
what would be a cryptogram to the reat 
of the world, the receiver has a key 
which makes everything intelligible. A 
letter can never be at its best when it is 
intended for the world, as a public ora- 
tion can never have the depth and full 
meaning of a tete-a-tete conversation. 

In the most favorable circumstances a 
letter cannot rank with a quiet talk; but 
the exigencies of our career often sepa- 
rate us far from those in whom we are 
most deeply interested, and the sending 
and receiving of letters is the best avail- 
able link between divided friends with 
undivided lives. 





A GREAT deal of the animosity be- 
tween nations has its source in a varia- 
tion of moral standard. Each nation, 
prizing its own particular type of good- 
ness, indulges in a righteous indigna- 


tion against those who are lacking in it, - 


while each resents the censure of the 
other upon what appears to it a com- 
paratively small or indifferent matter. 
As education develops the intelligence 
however, this intolerant spirit dimin- 
ishes, not because preference becomes 
weaker, but because imagination and 
sympathy grow etronger; and these 
quickened powers gradually realize to 
some degree a mental and more] condi- 
tion not known by experience. 





COURTESY calis for great self-control, 
and often involves a difficult restraint of 
one’s turbulent spirit, a real victory 
after a hard battle within. Its field of 
contest is the very field where lies the 
centre of the fight between good and 
evil—the heart. A heartless courtesy 
always rings hollow, and seldom de- 
ceives by its outward fairness. It shows 
itself in little matters as truly as in the 
more important, 


Who ever did a real kindness for an- 


satisfaction creep into some shady 
corner of the heart and fill it with 
sweetness and peace? It is like the 
placing of a bunch of violets and mig- 
nonette in the buttonhole, where their 
perfume may be deliciously perceptible 
all day. 

NATURAL powers of any kind, how- 
ever admirable in themselves, do not 
redound to our credit, as we had neither 
part nor lot in creating them; but it 
must be remembered that every such 
gift increases our responsibility, both in 
cultivating it and in putting it to good 
uses, 

A MAN should be niggardly in mak- 
ing promises, but zenerous in ubeir ful- 
filment. Unredeemed protaises are like 


late interest as soon to 
able. 


be irredeem- 


THE best part of our education is that 
which teaches where 
and ignorance begins. 


knowledge ceases 





— 
CONFIDENTIAL CORRESFonDE, 


L C. C.—Triton, in Greek 
mythology, was a marine 
Neptune and Amphitrite. He had the 
of a man above and that of » fish heise 
bore a conch shell tram pet. se 


O Socrus —Our definition of 8 “ray: 
is a lazy, mischievous, Com, senena, : 
educated, and worse mannend wa. 
Jeers at all things, titrrats women umes 
name of God only wherewith to Maspire, 
is frreverent, greedy, drap cen, redey 

who respects not hime! nor any hae 


being. 

LONGITU DR -—All the parrot trite a 
fed much altke. Sopped bread, sweetened we, 
a little sugar, some mixed bird seed, and frm 
of whatever kind is in sea-on, should i: 
given it, A sure way of keepteg all birds» 
heaith is to give them Plenty ci coarse, ces 
sand, that they oan run about tn, and peek ¢ 


whenever they like. Frequent Dathing ty ¥ 


es 


other necessity that should be borne ip 

A. R. B. —The death-rate of we worlds 
computed at about sixty-seven a mine 
ninety sever thousand seven handred a es, 
and thirty-five miliion six bundred and 
thirty-nine thousand eight hundred aod 
thirty-fivea year. The birth rate ts seventy 
rine a minute, one hundred tpoesnd tre 
hundred a day, and thirty-six milites swe 
hundred and ninety two thousand a year. 


EK V. D—The size of the condor, the 
South American bird of prey, was formerty 
much exaggerated. It is now known that is 
average length, from the point of the beak w 
the end of the tail, Is not more than three ase 
a half feet, and the spread of tis wings & 
from nine to ten feet. Humboldt never toad 
one to measure Over nine feet, and be coal 
not ascertain that a condor had ever carried 
off a child. 

ARTHUR —O/7 course, you should a. 
quaint the gentieman with the fact that you 
have been previously engaged; it ts the caly 
honorable course. If he ts so unreasonabe 
as to be jealous of your past love, it ts better 
that he should manifest his dtepleasere now 
than after marriage, when such a dlscovery 
might spoil your married lite. People who 
are engaged to be married should hare no 
secrets from one another. 


Em™MA.—Svea-sbeils are very pretty when 
polished. There ts a great deal of staf tw be 
worked off the outside of them, however, be 
fore the colored or beautiful porte bs 
reached. This ia done by steeping thea fer 
some time in diluted nitric acid, and thea 
scraping with a knife and a piece of gias. 
Practice ona large muassel-shell Grst; pote 
with emery-paper and oil, finishing of wa 
polishers’ putty and oi! and rouge. These a: 
ticles may be purchased a; a druggists 
paint shop. 

G. L W.—In the torrid 2one, extending 
on each side of the «quator, and comprisieg 
an area of 4 degrees and 5 minutes, the my 
of the sun fall perpendicularly upon the se 
face of the earth, and consequently prodet 
a high degree of heat, whose influence ts fet 
in the two temperate zones situated on te 
northern and southern sides ef the tropie 
Pherefore the nearer we appronet the terre 
zone the higher is the temperatare, and = 
versa. In the temperate zones the my? s. 
obliquely upon the surface of the earth, wd 
a milder temperature results, while in Ur 
frigid zones this obliquity ts the greatest, sof 
the highest degree of cold is felt 

May M.—Asa rule, the interests of tve 
young persons must be preferred to o* 
one old person, Sel€ sacrifice ts noble, 
after years of courtship the sacrifice of your 
self and of your future husband for “s pot 
old aunt” is not to be undertaken. This = 
seem cruel, but it is plana sense. nore 
may, and in a statistical sense tt will, gh 
years; any insarance company wilt “a 
ber. Try to combine the two, aogie 
old lady with you, Mothers, aunts, aa 
ere must sacrifice themselves for the be 
the young. Your turn will eome ok 
will be sacrificed and passed by. 5°” a 
is a charming thing in its way: bat not 
it stands In your way. 

B. L. H.—Your love is perely way 
nary, as the average school girl, aged aia 
teen, is unable to understand os tree mnt 
ing of the “grand passion, being 
neither physically por 
stand the duties of a wife. 
the human race, both male 4p er 
ailicted with this affection in early at 
although they think it ts love, it oa ns 
truth, be looked upon only as cee ye he 
eases of childhood, to be cured with j ~ 
doses of common sense a-Iministered Je 
stern parent in the shape of ae 
ridicule. Some cases, however, req ry 
heroic treatment, the nature of © 
hardly necessary to describe in this place. 


c. P. R—1. Black silk wouid age 
proper wedding costume, either pare — 
or, as in the case of & widow's marrtag®, on 
neutral tint being required: nor enc 
guests attend in mourning. Even oa. tor 
is habitually worn by them, !t shoa a 
time being, give place togmy °F a 
neutral color, 2 The bride's | 
farnish her wedding outfit. 
of the bridesmaids mwaust take the 
that of the bride, and be neither 


n 
weddiog ® 
richer nor gayer than her= 4 e oe we 
sent oat three 


d female, 


| vitations should be the oo 
weeks prior to the day os chet 
mony is to be performed . ortent 
living at a distance may "8" ne. gooaré 
of attending 5. Bridal parents 7. "ay 


mn tw 


ing to strict etiquette, sent 
| to a week previous to t! 


16 wedding day 
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| wandered in the enchanted wood, 
And as | wandered there I sang 

A song I never understood, 
Though sweet the music rang. 


| hold a Iily white and fair, 
lt# perfume was a song divine, 

A song like moonlight and clear air, 
No rose-hued cloud like mine. 


Beneath pale moon and rind. winged sktes 
My lips were dumb as one drew near, 
Folded warm wings across my eyes 
and whispered tn my ear. 


He left a Aame-flower in my hand, 
And bade me siag as heretofore 

ihe song I could not understand: 
But I can sing no more. 


His secret seals my dumbs lips fast, 
My lily withered ‘neath his wing; 

But now I understand at Inst 

+ The song I used to sing. 


Bartered Birthright. 


RY Oo F. @G. 











claimed Raiph Mostrose, and he 
staggered back, as if a thrice barbed 
arrow had struck to his heart. 

“Yes, ruined !"" responded a deep, rich, 
bat very contemptuous voice. ‘One of 
the proud race of Montrose has turned out 
athief! Oh, Ralph, 1 never thought we 
should come to this. I could not believe 
it now, were it not for proof which I can- 
not gainsay. Why, I wonder our dead 
father doss not rise from the grave to 
haunt you, his best beioved son and heir, 
for the foul stigma you have thrown upon 
his name,”’ 

The young man had spoken with a rapid 
utterance, his bronzed cheek rendening, 
his dark eye flashing fire; but when the 
last sentence died away from his haughty 
lips, a hash like the solemn silence which 
broods over a churchyard at night per- 
vaded the grand old chamber. 

That scene Salvator Rosa might have 
painted, throwing every object into bold 
relief; but I have no power fitly to por- 
tray it Dense shade enveloped the great- 
er part of the room; but the strong, red 
glare of a lantern shone full on a quaint 
old-fashioned escritoire, the lid of which 
was held back by a constable revealing a 
singie heavy, golden bracelet, starred with 
three brilliants almost as large and pure 
as the diamonds of a kingly diadem. 

At a little distance, leaning against one 
of the massive pillars which gave such an 

‘ 0 of stateliness to the chamber, stood 
ph Montrose, the ill-feted man in whore 
private escritoire the spendid bauvle had 
been found; hie head bowed, his marbie 
face half averted, bie stalwart form trem- 
bling like a wind-shaken leaf, while his 
slight, dark-browed step-brother paced to 
and fro, in wild agitation. 

“Well, I mustn’t wait hers.”” at length 
began the constable in a gruff tone; “Lady 
Winterton is worried to death about the 
loss of her bracelet, 'canee you see only 
royal crowns can dDoast of such a jewel. 
The fellow who stole it will have to pay 
high for his crime, Come along, young 
man!” And he fastened an iron grasp on 
Ralph Montrose. 

At the touch of that rude <«@icial, a 
shadder convuised the young man; the 
blood of his nobie race flushed cheek and 
neck, and brow, and witha desperate ef 
fect he shook off the man’s gra«p. 

The insulted dignitary growled a horrid 
Oath, adding, “No resistance, young man! 
you’re my prisoner, and there’s 20 getting 
away. One whistie will bring in lots of 
aid, if I want it. Come along peaceably.” 

“Ae Heaven heara me, 1 am innocent !’’ 
cried the young man. “If | have been 
dumb since you found the braceiet in my 
possession, it was not because | felt over- 
whelmed with conecious guilt, bat because 
the spell of despair was strong upon me. 
I have enemies—this is some pilot to ruin 
me,”’ 

“Plot!’’ sneered the constable. “Teil 
that to my granny; it won’t do here, and 
no mistake.”’ 

“Plot P’ echoed Richard Montrose. “For 
the honor of our bouse, I wish | coald be- 
lieve it; but I cannot—cannot; the evidence 
against you is so strong. On returning 
from a dinner at your bouse Lady W inter- 
ton missed her bracelet, an ornament she 


“| AM rained! I! sam ruined!” ex- 


“I know all this, Ralph,” rejoined Rich- 
ard, in asignificent tone. “I know, too, 
thet where there isa propensity to evil, 
neither rank nor riches can prevent it from 
working iteelf out’ How can I credit your 
protestations of innocence, when I review 
the whoie matter? The countess at once 
came to you to ascertain if you knew any- 
thing about the loss You declared point 
biank that you bai no knowledge of it 
Then she sentaconstabie with the re 
quest that he might be allowed to search 
the house, as perhaps sor 3 of theservants 
had stolen it. With evident reluctance 
you consented, and the bracelet was found 
in your private escriteire, Ob, Ralph! 
Ralph !"’ 

The prisoner groaned aloud. “] confess 
that circumstances are against me,” he 
raid, speaking slowly, and with extreme 
difficulty; “nevertheless, | am as innocent 
of this criine as the dead father to whom 
you have alluded. { repeat it—I am inno- 
ceut! If | were dying, | would deciare ii 
with my last breath.”’ 

Richard Montrose did not speak, but his 
incredulous look, his scornfal silence, 
were more eloquent than worda. 

“You've got a glib tongue,” retorted the 
constable, ‘but none of your high flown 
apeeches can move me. I’m bere to see 
justice done. Come!” And again hia 
heavy hand feil on the young man’s shoul- 
der. 

How Ralph Montrose writhed as the 
stern official began to move towarde the 
door, dragging him after him ! 

“Oh, Richard,’’ he shouted, “thin will 
kill me! Is there no way of escape? You 
and I are Sut half-brothers, but we had 
the same father; for his sake I conjure you 
to help me in my great extremity. Nave! 
Oh, save me—save me!" 

Still Richard was silent. 

“This constabie will not heed ma,” con- 
tinued the elder brother; “‘but you, you 
may have some inflaence with him. You 
are a barrister; argue my cause with all 
your eloqnence, Richard! Get him to 
hush up the affair, for I can't have it 
dragged into the light, or prove my inno- 
cence !"’ 

Richard Montrose deliberated a few mo- 
ments, and then said, ‘Well, Ralph, I will 
do what I can for you; but do not hope too 
much from wy interposition. I fear the 
constable is inexorable.”’ 

The man smiled sarcastically, and when 
Richard asked a private interview with 
him in an adjoining room, assented with 
the dogged air of one who is resolved that 
he will not be persuaded. Then, taking 
care to secure his prisoner, he followed 
Richard. 

As the two passed from Kalph’'s pres- 
ence, he flang up his arme in a wild, de 
speiring gesture, and moaned out the 
single word, “Catharine!"’ Then, sinking 
down on a couch, he buried his face in the 
pitlows, and lay absorbed in a painful re- 
verie. At length the door opened and 
Richard came softly in. 


EVENING POST. 


every lineament, he turned towards his 
brother. “I willcomply with the condi- 
tions.” he sald, mournfully. “My birtb- 
right is yours.” 

“One thing more, Kealph,” said hie 
brother. “Catharine Tracy was betrothed 
to you in your childhood, with the under- 
standing that you were to be the beir of 
our father’s wealth and position. You have 
given up the heirsbip—will you abandon 
all claims to Kate ?”’ 

“No, no, I cannot!” he exclaimed; “she 
loves me—she will cling to melike a true 
woman ! No, Richard, I cannot barter her 
with the family estate«.’’ 

“Then take the bard lot of a felon !"’ ex- 
claimed Richard; “I will not shield you 
from exposure, aniess you relinquish 
Catharine also !"’ 

For a time the young man stood aghast 
He thought of Catharine, so pure, so fair, 
80 proud too! = =and his heart grew heavy. 

“TI will not seek to bow her stately head 
in shame," he said, at length, in a half 
audible tone. “Kichard, the Kubicon of 
my destiny is crossed—! give up even 
Catharine!’’ 

“Very well,’’ was the eool reply, and 
Richard Montrose bent low over the brace- 
let he had been swinging in his band, to 
hide the gieam of triumph that shot into 
hin basiliak eyes. 

“There is yet another conGition,” he 
murmured. . 

**W hat in it?’ asked Ralph. 

“I wish you to leave the country with- 
out a parting interview with Kate Tracy,” 
replied Richard. 

Again: Ralph hesitated, but finally said, 
in alow, sad tone, “At first I thought I 
could not consent to this; buat, on refiec 
tion, it seems the best thing | can do. A 
meeting—a farewell under such circum. 
atances—oh, Kicbard! it would only deepen 
my mystery! And now, how can we 
manage about the theft ?’’ 

“Why, | will bribe the constable to de 
clare that no clue to the missing gow-gaw 
has been found here,”’ wax the reply. 

“Then | will write an anonymous letter 
to Lady Winterton, and enclose itin a 
package with the bracelet. In the letter I 
will state that the pangs of a guility con- 
science bave driven the unknown thief to 
return the stolen property.” 

The young man’s brow knit, his proud 
lips cried. 

“Villain as you think me,” ne mut 
tered, “I am not guilty. It galls me to act 
a lie, but I shall thus escape the stigma of 
afelon, the public trial, the disgraceful 
imprisonment. I shall leave Kogland to- 
night——”’ 

“But, before you go,” interposed the 
younger brother, ‘‘you will execute a deed, 
cutting off the entail, and a mortgage with 
full power of sale,”’ 

*“Yeou,’’ said Kalph; “but who shall draw 
up the paper ?"’ 

“‘Thornton,”’ was the reply; ‘‘I will send 
for him.” 

With these words Richard Montrose 











“Oh, Richard, can you save me?” cried 
Ralph, leaping forward. 

“Yea, yes, | think so0,”’ replied Richard; 
‘the constable who just went hence, | 
have recognized as a man who once put 
himself under great obligations to me; | 
believe I can bribe bim to silence.”’ 

Ralph’s clear blue eyes kindled. ‘Then 
do, do bring him to terms, Richard,”’ he 


I will bless you to my latest day ” 

“Blessing alone will not suffice me,” re 
plied the younger brother, and a strange, 
sardonic smile flickered over his dark 
face; “1 must havea more tangible re 
ward.”’ 


Richard !—name it! and it shall be yours.”’ 

“You are the eldest born, the heir to the 
family estates,’’ he repiied. “Will you 
barter your birthright for the service you 
need ?”’ 


had not expected so 6xorbitant a demand, 


what he had held with such pride. He 
moved to the window, and flinging back 
the curtains, looked out. 

There lay the broad demesne which 


slopes, its lake, its shadowy woods, with 
ite field of grain Pesving in the wind like 
a golden sea. Never had he so fully 
realized what a treasure it was till that 
moment, and a spasm of pain contracted 
his features. 





has always prized very highly, because 
those three jewels with which it is set are 
80 rare, and——’”’ 


“Well, well,” interrupted the elder 
brother, impatiently, “valuable as it is, 
why should I want to steal it? I have 


wealth snfficient to gratify my most ex 
travageant wishes.”’ 


*} had thought to live and die here in 
| this place, with Catharine to share my 
| prosperity, my happiness,” he muttered 


to himeelf: ‘but now that this disgrace has 

fallen on me, I must flee. It ie better that 

Richard should have it, than that I should 
| fill a felon’s celi.’’ 


| And with a sad resolve pictured on 


said, with impassioned 6arneetness, ‘and | 


“Reward!” cried Kalph. “Name it, | 


The young man gave a sunden start He 


‘and it was no light thing to relingaish | 


owned him as its master, with its green | 


grasped a bell rope and rang violently. 
| The servant who answered the summons 
was despatched to the lawyer, and'in a few 
moments that worthy was seated at hia 
task in the library of Montrose Hail. 

It was like signing bis own death war- 
| rant for Kalph to give his signature; but 
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“Why, where cam he be?’ she mur- 
mured. “tie said that he shouid be bere 
ere the old bell had tolled the hour of nine, 
and now it is ten, and still be comes not! 
I never waited thus before; be hed always 
waited for me, and most impatiently, ton, 
Hark! what's that noise? He's coming 
through the copse yonder, | know.”’ 

And the fair speaker sprang forward 
with childish eagerness, her face in a glow, 
every move of her frame thrilling, and a 
giad light reveliing in hor en't azure eyes. 
Bat Ralph Montrose did not emerge 
from the shadows of the copes, and a shede 
of dwappointment emtied over the lady's 
features, 

“Not yet, pot yet, Kate," she sald, 
alond; “you must waita little longer. 
That wae but a night-bird stirring the 
shrubbery.”’ 

With these words she sank down on the 
moesgrown rock from which she had 
risen a few moments before, and gave her- 
self up to a pleasant train of thought, 
for no suspicion of evil had crossed her 
brain. 

And was it merely a bird that bat made 
such aloud rustling in the copes? No; 
concealed by its thick roof of leaves and 
boughs, a female figure had crouched 
down to watch and listen. 

Not a look or motion of the stately 
Catharine was lost upon the waicher, and 
at length she left the copse, and stole into 
the deep shade of a willow, so near the 
maiden that she cou'd have touched her 
white, gauzy dress Another hour 
dragged by, and then Ustharine was ones 
more aroused by the musicul peal of the 
old bells. 

“Eleven I” ashe cried, starting to her feet. 
“Oh !why has he not come? Can any- 
thing have befailien him? It must be so, 
for he would not willingly disappoint me, 
whom he says he loves as he never 
dreamet he was capabie of loving.”’ 

And she began to pace the greeneward 
in extreme agitation. 

“You are Catharine Tracy ?"’ mattered a 
voloes in ber ear—a voice so hollow, so un- 
earthly, that it chilled the biood in her 
veins. 

Nhe gianced round. There, close beside 
her, stomi a tall, dark, gipsyish woman. 
HKobed in biack fro.n head to foot, aed with 
waves of raven hair floating around a 
dusky taca, stormy with warring passions 
and lighted up by a pai: of dark, wild, 
lambent eyes, she seemed a strange, il!- 
omeoed shadow on the moon rising of 
that summer night. 

“You are Catharine Tracy 7?" she said 
again. 

“You,"’ gasped the maiden,trembling un 
der the fixed gaze of those fierce eyes. 

“And you are awaiting your lover, the 
young heir of Montrose?’ continued the 
woman. 

“Yes, yer; and | am sick at heart be- 
cause he does not come,” faltered Usth 
arine, forgetting, in her anxiety, the re 
serve which was habitual to her inthe 
presence of strangera 

A peculiar smile flickered over the 
dusky face of her companion, and theu 
fmied, leaving the features an rigid an if 
they had been hewn from marbie 

“He will not meet you bere to-night, 
lady,’’ she sald, in a hoarse whisper. ‘be 





| hedid so, and then hastened to take a 


farewell -urvey of the interior of the oid 
manrion. 

| “Well, Richard,” he said, hoarsely, as 
they stood together on the threshold, ‘we | 


shall never meet again. Take good care | 


of the old place, and the tenantry; and 
| Catharine—my Catharine—if you succeed 
in winning her, deal very gently with her 
woman's heart. (dood by, Kichard—a long, 
long good by.”’ 

Silently the two brothers clasped hands. 
Then Kalph stole down the steps, and 
across the park, and into the cold, pitiless 


world, ever and anon casting beck a wild, | 


wistful gaze. 
| * * * * . * 


| birthright, and even his betrothed bride, a 
| woman stood watching and waiting for 
him atatrysting place, where they had 
often met. 
That woman was Catharine Tracy. She 
| was tall and exquisitely proportioned, 
with a faultiess cast of features, a rich, 


| creamy complexion, eyes like the biue of 
the summer sky, and inasses of soft, 
wavy hair, “brown In the shadow and 
gold in the sun."’ 

There was an unmistakabie pride in the 
curl of her lips and the arch of ner stately 
neck; and yet, with ber patrician grace «of 
manner blended the warm biuah, the 
ting emile, and all the sweet dis 
whirl betokens joyous ez pectanry A 
length, af the chime of the bella br 
up no her éar, sbe started, 


White Ralph Montrose was bartering hia 


| bas pressing business to keep him away; 
|} but he sends you by me these sweet 
| flowers, and a thousand regreta and good 

| wishes.” 

Ae she spoke, she drew forth asmail bat 
exquisite bouquet, wet with dew. Kagerly 
| Catharine's fingers ciasped the gift, bul ore 
| she could compose herself eufflei ntly to 
| speak ber thanka, the woman had gone. 
| “Dear, dear Halph!’ murmured the 
| inakien eofily, when she again found her- 
| melf alone. “I bave not waited in vain, for 
nextto his own presence | value the flow. 
ore he sends me."’ 

Then yathering her light shaw! more 

closely about her, she struck into a nar- 
row path, leading homeward. 

In lews than halfan hour Catharine 
| Tracy hed reached ber chamber, and sat 
| down to examine her gift by the glow of 

the crystal lamps on the toilet stand. 
| Never had she seen such biossoms before; 
| they were curiously shaped, and blood red 
in hue, mottiod with dashes of golden 
bronze 

The perfume which ascended up from 
their gorgeous petals was strangely sub 
tila, and yet «weet as the otto distilled 
from Cashmere roses. Twisted in among 


the leaves wasa siip of paper, on which 
was trace? he written firet message she 
had ever received from the heir of Mon 
~~ st ar nue 
“MA . A tA ~ F 4 lave ’ * 
. =e arrive? at tae ria or the 
purl. ree \ ransecting some most import 
ant busicess, and ae hie UUme ie very 


ki: Berner ae 
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limited, | Gnd m foresid to forego the 
pleasure of meeting you at theold trysting 
piece. How my heart rebeis against any 
necessity which keepe me long from your 
side! How I yearn to fy to you to night, 
to tell you again of my abeorbirg love ‘or 
you, and listen ones more te the story of 
your own! Butsince | cannct come, ! 
send you theses fowers; I found them 
day as | was desbing through a mountain 
go7ge in pursuit of adeer. Their beauty 
ts almost af rare as yours; their perfume 
an sweet as the incenss of yourlove. Ac- 
copt them as my simplest gift; cherish 
them for my sake; and believe me as ever, 
“Devotediy yours,, 
Rawrn.” 

Proud Katie Tracy read this with tears 
of joy, and lay down t rest with the pre 
cious bouquet on her pillow. It was some 
what pest mitnight, when « tail and 
Glosely-mufied “orm darted towards the 
great, rambling wid manor house of the 
Tracys, bounded up the stepa, and pressed 
through the half-open window of Kate's 
room. The chamber was strangely still, 
and the solemn hush seemed to startle the 
introder. 

‘““jood heavens!" she muttered, ‘‘how 
death-like this silence is! She will never 
wake again! I am too late—too late!’ 

Atthat moment Kate Tracy stirred in 
her slumber; her breath came gasping up, 
and she began to murmur incoherent! y. 
A wild shriek broke from the pellid lips 
of the mysterious visitant; she sprang to 
the bedside, and, seizing the sleeper's 
arm, cried, ‘Ostharine—(Catharine Tracy, 
rouse ye—rouse ye! Hours ye, | say!’ 

A slight tremor peased over the maiden’'s 
frame, her drowsy eyes unciosed and 
wandered with a vacant *tare around the 
apartment. Quick as thought the intru- 
der snatched the bouquet which had been 
lying on the pillow, and flong it from the 
window. 

Then she tarned again towards Catha. 
rine, and drawing a quaint flask from the 
folds of her robe dashed ite contents into 
her face. Now the pale features began to 
work convuisively; the orbs beneath that 
fair brow grew luminous with the light of 
reeson, and Ostharine Tracy recognized 
the woman who had given her those rare 
flowers and Ralph’s note. As she met 
her glance she recalled the pleasure the 
bouquet bed afforded her, and smiled. 

“Ahal” muttered the stranger; ‘if you 
knew all you would not amile on me. 
Girl, bad I not repented of my purpose, 
you would have been dead in another 
hour I” 

“Dead ?’ gasped Catharine. “On! thin 
must be some horribie dream.”’ 

“Nay, nay, it ie real enough,” eaid the 
stranger. ‘Kate Tracy, you have to night 
eacaped very near dying by my band !" 

Sve paused, but the maiden war too 
much shocked to speak, and sane went on, 
“I was desperate; a demon bad taken pos 
session of me, and I shut my ears to the 
voice of my good genius, and listened 
only to the tempter. Kalph Montrose did 
not send you those floweas; | sought them 
oat for you, because | knew their scent 
wasa deadly poison. Your lover never 
wrote that note—I forged it to misiead 
you ”’ 

“And why—why did you wish to take 
my life?’ gasped Catharine. 

“[ hed made a mistake,"’ she replied, 
“almost a fatal mistake with regard to 
you. I believed ycu loved and were be 
loved by Richard, not Ralph! | thought 
Richard the heir of Montrose, and when | 
saw you waiting there under the willow, 
- 1 madly carried out the vile pian I bad 
formed.” 

“And how did you discover your er- 
ror ?" inquired Catharine. 

**] will tell you,” replied the stranger. 
“As I sat by the gipsy camp fire on the 
hillside yonder, one of my own race, a 
person | can trust, came to bring me the 
tidings that I had been deceived—that my 
terribie revenge had fallen on the in- 
nocent.’’ 

“And then you regretted the evil you 
had done?" said Uatharine, inquiringly. 

“Regretted !"’ said she, “ay, that ie too 
weak a word to express what | felt My 
fierce gipsy bicod ceased to boil—my 
heart seemed to stand etili with dreai— 
remorse, like a serpent’s tooth, gnawed at 
my very vitaia I hestened to make 
reparation; | few to your chamber with a 
fesak of liquid which had rendered me 
proof against the poison; | roused you 
from your trance. And now I leave you, 
i te not likely thet the winding path of 


the gipey queen will ever cross yours 
again. Farewell!’ 

She was about © turn away, wher 
Oatharine grasped ber hand 

“You aay that the note you brought me 
was forged,” she faltered; “bat perhaps 


- 


you can tell me why be did not keep his 
appointment ?”’ 

The woman shook her head. 

“No,” she replied, “I know nothing 
about it; I never saw him. It isonlys 
week since I reached England, only 
twenty-four hours since | encamped with 
my roving horde among the hilis of West 
moreiand.”” She paused, and stood gazing 
at Kate a few momenta, ber weird eyes 
softening the while. ‘irl,’ she resumed, 
ja a tremulons tone, “when | was con- 
cealed in the copse, | heard you murmur | 
to yourself that you had never before 
waited in vain for your lover. It ie no 


you have seen Halph to-night—perhepes | 





pleasant task to prophesy evil to those | 
whose lives have been |'ke a summer day, | 
but I fear this is merely the beginning of | 
sorrows. Some men are fickle an the | 
changing wind!” | 

“But Kalph ia not one of these,”’ said 
Catharine; “he would not willingly disap 
point me.”’ 

‘You think so now,’ said the gipey; 
“but you may yet learn the lesson | bave 
learned. | loved bis brother Richard with 
all the wild, passionate devotion of my 
nature; and oh, bow entirely I trusted 
him! Why,! should as soon have be 
lieved the stars would fall, as that he 
could prove faithless. But there came a | 
time, a weary time, when I watched and 
walted for him in vain. He left Spain 
without even a cold farewell. Catharine 
Tracy, the race of Montrose in a false race! 
Take heed to your young heart Do not 
love this Kalph too deeply. Remember 
the gipay queen and her warning !"’ 

The next moment she was gone. Catha- | 
rine sank back upon her pillow, and tried 
te banish the impression the stranger had 
produced, but she could not; and ere long 
she sprang up, and hastily dressing her- | 
self, strayed down into the grounds which | 
lay fairand green around the old magor | 
house, | 

Inthe grey dawn ofthe morning she | 
stood leaning over a wall that divided a 
barley field from the high road. She had 
not been there more than five minutes | 
when the rattling of carriage wheels at- 
tracted her attention, and in another in 
stant she saw the London mail coach 
sweeping towards her. 

At firet she gave it a careless glance, 
then every faculty of her being seemed ab- 
sorbed in the wondering gaze she fixed | 
upon it; for through the open window she | 
caught a glimpse of Kalph Montrose. 

He was very pale, but when he per 
ceived her by the roadside, he started as if 
a ghoat had risen before him; a deep giow 
shot into his cheek like a plague spot, and 
he benton bera wild, wistful look that | 
haunted ber long afterwards, 

Then he crew back into the corner of 
the coach, and Catharine saw another face 
peering out at ber—the dark, bright, be | 
witching face of a beautiful danseuse, who 
had come down to Westmoreland to re 
eruit, after the opera season was over. 

She and Kalph Montrose were the only 
occupants of the coach, and a strange pang 
shot through Catharine's heart, as they 
dashed past. The gipsy'’s warning had 
aroused the demon Doubt, and now a 
thousand suspicions began to throng her 
brain. 

Ralph bad failed to keep bis tryst with 
her; yet there he was ina London mail 
coach, with a noted beauty and coquette ! 
Could it be thatthe piquant French gir! 
had turned the head of the proud heir of 
Montrose, and made him forgetful of his 
allegiance to her? Aisas! poor Katy 
Tracy could not answer this question to 
herown satisfaction, and it was with a 
heavy heart that she went back to the 
manor house, 

“Perhaps,’’ she said to herself, after an 
hour of calm reflection, ‘perhaps Kalph 
will come in the course of the day, and 
explain these mysterious things.” 

But hours dragged by, and Ralph came 
not. At length the housekeeper rushed 
into her room, her face flushed, her plump 
form in a perfect tremor. 

“Oh, lack-e-day, ma’am!”’ she cried; 
“there’s sach a terrible story afloat—the 
whole neighborhood is ringing with it” 

“Well,” rejoined Catharine, “you know 
I am not over fond of gcasip.”’ 

“To be sura, ma’am, | know that,”’ con- 
tinued the woman; “but this story con- | 
corns you more than anybody else—’tis 





about young Mr. Montrose. They say he 


got into bad habite while be was on the 
| Continent; bat that down here in the 
country, and away from temptation, he 
done nicely till he went up to London 
last epring.’’ 

Ana what then ? nqguired the maiden 
DPreath less) ¥ 

“Why, he came acries some of hie old 
asaociates— French gamblera—and piayed 


_ bowed down in humiliation and surrow, 


| sald the old housekeeper. 


_ the subject of Ralph's misconduct. 


| 1 last saw you, I dared not trust to speak 


| presence; “the fair Catharine will yet be 
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high, and lost, till be found himeelf 
rained man, and was forced to pos yA 
bie perty, and cut off the en 
ouibeien imprisoned for debt: And— 
and——”” The woman besitated s mo 
ment, and then added, “It’s hard to tell 
you all.” 

“Hpeakout!” cried Catharine, with an 
imperious wave of the band. “Keep 
nothing back—I can bear it.” 

“Well,” she continued, “they sey, too, 
that he is going to foreign parta, «nd left 
Westmoreland early this morning with 
that bold piece of a dancer wiio took lodg- 
ings at the viliage inn a month or two ago. 
Nay, more, ma’am, they whisper it roun? 
that be fell in love with her in London, 
the last time he was there, and that she 
came here on his account.” 

And now the garrulous housekeeper 
stopped short, terror-stricken by the wild 
grief pictured in Catharine Tracy 8 pale 
face. 

“Oh, ma’am!”’ she began, after a brief 
silence, ‘‘what can I do for you?” 

“Nothing !"’ sald Catharine, ‘Leave me 
alone.”’ 

When the door bad closed upon the 
woman, Ustharine uttered one shrill cry 
and sank senseless upon the floor. How 
long she lay thus she did not know, but 

hen she awoke from her lethargy dark- 
ness had gathered in her chamber, and 
she could see the stars above the old elms 
which shaded her window. 

As the recollection of what had just 
passed came back to her, the wretched 
girl tried to think of it calmly, but every 
effort at self-command was in vain; she 
wes weak as a child, and with her head 


sbe burst into tears. At length she heard 
a tap at the door, and hastened to open it. 
**Young Mr. Montrose is in the parlor,” 


Catharine's heart gave a sudden bound. 

“It was all taise,” she murmured. 
“Ralph has come!’ 

And away she glided, flushed and smil- 
ing. But she grew deacly pale again, 
when, on entering the room, she saw 
Kechard, not Ralph Montrose He ad- 
vanced to meet her with a hurried step; 
she held out her hand in silence, for she 
was for the moment dumb with grief and 
disappointment. 

“Miss Tracy,” he began, in a con- 
strained manner, “I am the bearer of sad 
tidings. My brother——” 

“I know all,’”’ gasped Catharine; ‘he has 
equandered his estate, giving up me, his 
betrothed bride, and left tbe country.” 

“You speak bitterly,’’ rejoined Richard 
Montrose; “and no wonder that you do, 
You have been cruelly wronged, and 1 
could not rest till | bad come to tell you 
how much I regret that a brother of mine 
should bave proved 80 base !”’ 

A patofui silence followed this remark, 
but finally Kate summoned strength to 
say, “1 suppose, sir, | ought to thank you 
for your solicitade; but to-night I am 
no mood to talk. Some other time 1 wit 
discuss the matter.’’ 

The young man muttered a confused re 
ply, and bowed himself out of tne room, 
not alittie disconcerted at the unsatis- 
factory termination of the _ interview. 
Catharine hastened back to her room, and 
cave herseif upto the storm of passion 
which came sweeping over her. 

That night, in the inmost recess of her 
soul, she made a deep, dark grave, and 
buried the love she believed dead. That 
night, too, in her wild agony, the pride 
which is sometimes born of saffering, 
arcee, and began to sit regnant where love 
had budded, blossomed, and withered 
away. 

Three days later she and Richard Mont 
rose again met, and he at once noticed that 
her manner had more than its olden 
stateliness. She was the first to broach 


“Mr. Montrose,”’ she said, firmly, “when 


of your brother’s strange conduct. Since 
then | have thought it ail over; he is not 
worthy of a true woman’s love. I shall 
not break my heart for him!’’ 

“Aha! chuckled Richard, as he lett her 


mine! What love could not do; the proud 
Tracy spirit will!’ 
7 a . o oJ * 
“When Ralph forfeited his birthright, 
he offered to abandon all claims to your 
band! Littledid hethink that what he 


on the terrace of the old manor house; but 
though he had spoken with such earnest. 
ness, she remained silent. 

“Kate,” he continued, “I have loved 


“And now, Kate,”’ he resamed, “what 
answer shall I have to my pleading? 
May | hope?” 

“Hope!” echoed the girl; “not for my 
love, Richard—I have none to give! But 
if esteem will content you, I will be 
yours.”’ 

“; ear, dear Kate,” murmured the 
young man, “I would far rather have 
your esteem than the love of other 
women. Henceforth I shall call you my 
own Catharine r’’ 

Thus Catharine Tracy was betrothed the 
second time; but allon her part was hol- 
low, and formal. There was no bright 
blush, no sweet smile, no gentile love-light 
in the proud, calm eyes. 

“A pest on that meddling gipsy!’’ mut- 
tered Richard Montrove, as he rode away 
towards the old hall. “1 didn’t dream 
abe had grown so desperate. I shall bave 
to be on the look out, or she will break up 
the match !’’ 

A wild, scornful laugh greeted his ears 
at this juncture, and turning, he saw the 
very person of whom he had beer speak- 
ing. Her cheeks burned, her eyes flashed 
fire, her thin lip curled and quivered as 
she regarded him. 

“Aha!” she cried; “I understand you 
now. Thrice, since I cameto England, 
you have celuded me into the belief that 
you still loved me; but at last I see you as 
youare. You just said you didn’t dream 
[had grown so desperate. Great heav- 
ens! I’ve had enough to make me desper- 
ate—wrong upon wrong, slight upon 
slight! And I’m notthe only one who 
has resolved that, at this late hour, justice 
shall be done me. My people are awake!’ 

“Yes !’ exclaimed a sharp-toned voice, 
and a tall, manly figure stepped forward. 
“I suppose, Richard Montrose, you 
thought you could wrong one of our law- 
less race, and go unpunisbed? Bat you 
shall know tothe contrary. You are in 
our power—marry my slighted sister to- 
night, or the mystery of your rascality to 
your innocent brother shall be pro- 
claimed !”’ 

Richard Montrose trembled; his brain 
whiried; his sight grew dim. “Let me 
think a moment,” he faltered; and the 
two drew back a littie “Well,” mut- 
tered Montrose to himsel!, “it will not do 
to brave their wrath. By some means 
they have pried into my affairs, and it 
would be utter ruin to bave them blasoned 
to the world. Basides, the mummery of 8 
gipsy marriage is «ct binding. By my 
faith I'll agree to it.” 

Three bours later he wason his way to 
the gipsy encampment with the chief; 





gave up so lightly seemed to me the great- 


est treasure in the wide, wide world! On! 
Kate, if you would put sanction his trans. 
fer, my cup of happiness would be full to 


overflowing ! 


rhe speaker was Richard Montrose. 
Months had passed since his brother’s 
flight, and now he stood with Kate Tracy | 


while Zuleme, the girl whose love he had 
won for a pastime, hastened off in ad- 
vance to make ready for the wedding. 

it was a giorious May night; the hedge 
rows were in biocom, the trees were 
clothed with delicate green, and the grass 
was softand bright, while overhead the 
stars giittered in pale, serene splendor. 
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ground of the gipsies looked 
na with the watcb-fire 


The next moment the white wall of the 
teat rolied up, and the gipsy queen 
emerged, ciad im as gorgeous dress of 
wariet and blue, and with ber graceful 
peed richly garianded. But with what 
perror and amazement Richard Montrose 
gaed at the persons following her! 
among the dark-browed gipsies of the 
trite, be saw Ralph, with fair Kate Tracy 
waning om bis arm, and the constable, 
bo hed found the Countess of Winter- 
won’s bracelet in his step-brother’s eacri- 


“What docs all this mean?’ he gasped. 
“Mean? Why, that justice is to bs 
done!” cried the constabie. ‘I have sen 
my error—l am here to coniess what | 
xeow of year villainy! I am ready to 
preve—ay, and befure any court in the 
you stole thé couniees’ 
orecelet, hid itim your brother’s escr/toire, 
to whieh you gaimed access by falee keys, 
and bired me to play a rascally part,”’ 

Richard growled an oath, turnai and 
fed, and no one sought to stay his steps; 
pet three days afterwards his body was 
wand floating down a stream about two 
miles from the Montrose estate. 

“] know now why Ralph bartered his 
werthrigbt,” said Catharine, moving to his 
side: “I Know, too, that it was by the 
merest sccident the French baliet girl 
west by the same coach with him. | 
know, too, that it was not lightly he gave 
me op.” 

By this time the country people had be- 
come aware of what was passing at the 
gpey excampment, and gathered in 
aowds on tho hili-atde. They called 
jeadiy for “Mr. Ralph,” and, stepping 
forward, he said with deep earnestness : 

“Friends, lam grateful that I can stand 
tefore you, and assert that the foul 
esiumnies you have beard are faise as 
the heart which fabricated them. One 
thing, however, I still regret—it is, that in 
my weak dread of disgrace, | tried to 
bush up tne matter. It would have bee= 
a thousand times more worthy of my 
manhood to have met it b:idl;.”’ 

A succession of cheers greeted this re- 
mark. 

“Another round of cheers for one who 
deserves them more than I—the gipsy- 
queen" added Ralph; and again wild 
shoate went ringing up into the sky. 

Zalema’s dark eyes grew misty with 
ware,and turning to Re.ph and Caths- 
rime, she said, “When I first came to 
Westmereiand, my heart was full of mad 
parpeses. Bat the remorse I felt after mak- 
ing that attempt to poison you, Miss 
Tracy, aroused me to a sense of what I 
wea Since then, I have been a different 
won.an—my gipsy nature has softened. I 
shall give myself up to revenge no more. 
I bave learned to love another, not wildly 
= I loved Richard Montrose, but with a 
riper, deeper love.”’ 

As she spoke, a sturdy farmer drew her 
=m within his own, and a few moments 
afterward Zuleme left the gipsy camp for 
a calmer, more rational life. She had been 
married that morning to Giles Grantley, a 
‘emant of the Montrose estate. 

A month later, and amid the peal of the 
Village belis, and the smiles and blessings 
of bis temantry, Ralph Montrose led his 
‘air Catharine to the altar of the time-worn 
chureb, where the ashes of the family had 
repesed for many generations; and long 
afterward, by many an English hearth- 
“tone, was rehearsed the strange story of 
tne Bartered Birthright. 





THE ONIONS OF BERMUDA. 
TINY donkey, says a New Orleans 
paper, weighing less than his negro 
river, trotting complacently along 
with, perhaps, s wheelbarrow load of 
ee the little cart he drags, does not 
Press one asa power. But many don- 
keys, many drivers, and many onions 
make a different tale—if they all puil, 
‘rive, and smell together. 
a ome of the mysteric: how any 
“_ ©am grow in BRermude at all. There 
ane about twenty square miles in the 
ee ‘oy islands altogether, of which 
® hundred square acres are waste 
“retehes of osdar-crowned hills, forty 


lies that hed beem let to bloom: for each 


But I started to tell about the many don 
keys pulling together. 

Bermuda had its troubies with the city 
commission merchants—troubies just the 
same a8 other farmers have. A iew cases 
of very early onions, reaching New York 
while the blizzards were still on, might 
command fancy prices of $4 or $% a box. 

After that there was the usual spectacie 
of competing commiesos merchants sac- 
rificing whole cargoes for s song to get rid 
of them, so that the loss om the iste ship- 
ments was often bigger than the profit on 
the early ones. 

There was compiaint of dishonesty, too. 
One farmer sent to New York a consider- 
able quantity of choice ictiuce. Instead 
of being paid for it he received s bill for 
$14.25 for “freight and handling of culls.” 
He didn’t pay it—probebly wasn’t ex- 
pected to psy it; but even at that the 
transaction waen’t tecrative. 

One littie island there was, without town 
or church, St. David's Isiand, whose 
farmers mede less compisint. They had 
long ago formed s combination to deal as 
a unit against the common foe, and sent 
nothing but choice staf to market, so that 
a St. David’s onice bad repute with peo- 
ple who knew what's what, and com- 
manded a fair price throughout the sea- 
son. 

The Bermeada Produce Exchen7¢<2, a new 
organization, which includes not oniy 9) 
per cent. of the tarmers of the islands, 
but bankers, merchants, and others in- 
terested in their prosperity, hes just ex- 
tended the St. Devid’s system to cover all 
the islands. 

It has plenty of capital; it controis prac- 
tically the entire crop; it desis with five 
or six commission merchants in the New 
York Produce Exchange; but these are 
forbidden, on pain of losing their trade, to 
cut rates agsinstesch other, or to sell a 
singie box of onions telow the prices 
fixed by the Bermods Exchange. These 
prices are neither extravagant st the be- 
ginning of the seasom mor ruinous at the 
end, but they are so scaled a+ to guarantce 
about $1.50 per box for the entire crop. 

To insure s steedy demand for the 
onions, quality is looked after. A strict 
inspection prevented any but first-class: 
goods going north—at icat with the ex- 
change stamp. A few cantankerous souls 
who refuse to join the exchange get about 
half price for animepected onions; but at 
this rate they will soon be coaxed into the 
combine with a ciah 

It is difficult to sse bow such ap ar- 
rangement can fall to bemefit both pro 
ducer and comsumer. The wxchange can 
deal in other things than oniona. There 
is no reason why it sheuldn’t supply the 
frozen North in carly spring with lettuce 
and other garden “sss.” 

If to these oranges and figs and lemons 
aid other fruits sre nct added it is only 
because the Bermudas are, or have been 
until now, singularly i zking in push. 





rd are desolate sand dunes and coral | 
‘y are covered with forts and 
2 @ lot more by vilias and lawns 
‘ would seem to a casual observer. 
ew ele impress one as imoch larger 

“ey are, because everything, begin- | 

the donkeys, is on a smail | 


In pa an 


or or 


Sng with 


Perhaps it is one of tife’s compensations 


thet this should besa, in siand biessed 
possibly beyoud all cthers vy productive 
soil and tolerant climats 

A ciimate where the cedar and (be paiu 


grow next door neighhors im & hedgerow, 
and where goides rod and snowdrops 





bicssom at the eame time, a ciimate witb- 
out either frost in winter or sunstroke in 
summer, enabies its possessors to get 
along without hustling. 

The only person I have yet seen to walk 
fast in Bermuda was sa little mother of 
seven children from Otiswa, where they 
know what « biisseard means 

Visitors never tire of watching the 
onion boxes down under the big opes 
dock sheds. They sre broaght down in 
the cool of the evening mainiy, and are 
protected from the sun by awningt Like 
little ants the donkeys come and go, and 
presently there rise great heaps of two or 
three thousand tons of boxed onions. And 
the smell of them! Traly, in onion there 
is strength ! 

The same ship which carried the onions 
brings back material for the bozes— square 
boards for the ends, narrow siats for the 
sides. Bermuda cedar is too precious to 
saw up for onion boxes. 

There are red-costed soldiers strolling 
about by scores; there are wonders of 
tropic foliage to gaze sat; there are hotel 
hops, and lawn parties with wusie by the 
regimental bands, and great forts into 
which I may not go, even if | would: but 
the most interesting thing in Hermuda, 
after ail, is the onion, and this story of 
how the donkeys that pull together, and 
the masters that have at last learned to 
atand together, have brought the distant 
commission men to termes: and perhaps 
by so doing they bave given «a hint to 
folks elxewhere who grumbie shout hard 
times. 


em 

NaTuReE aT Piay.—All animala, from 
man downwards, love toinduige at one 
time or another in leaping or dancing or 
some other form of fan or play. 

The most eccentric dancers amongrt 
men are the Arab dervishesa, with their 
huge skirt dresses, who work themssi ves 
into a state of religious frenzy. 

Of littie animal dancers the waltzing 
mice are most pecoliar. They are oftn 
kept as pets in Japan, and about a couple 
of years ago a peir of them were exhibited 
ata meeting of the Zoological Nociety. 

Their waltzing consists of a carious habit 
they have of spinning round and round 
after their own taille, which they do very 
frequently. 

The young mice soon after they leave 
the nest indulge in this waltzing, and the 
inclination to havea spin seems to seize 
them of a sudden, and round they go._ If 
a captive mouse is :et free, he will not run 
far before he must have a whirl. 

Among dancing birds may be specially 
mentioned, as high up in the art, the 
American grouse. These birds prepare 
their ball-room by beating down the grass 
with their wings, and then proceed to 
dance a figure suspiciously like the 
Lancers. 

They advance by twoe and fours, bow- 
ing their beads, and drooping their wings; 
then receding and again advancing, they 
turn about on thelr toes, ewelling their 
feathers and clucking gently meanwhile. 

There are many *pecies of dancing or 
leaping insecta, from the cheese mites and 
grasshoppers to the leaping Leeties known 
as the turnip flies. 

Although elephants are nat known to 
engage in the sportive dance, no animal 
probably better appreciates humor, an is 
testified now and again by bis sides shak- 
ing with laughter while he i« chuckling 
over something that has tickled bis fancy. 

————“«<— >. - —————_- -— 

No Womans Kieont Tueae.—The 
women in Heligoland are, generally 
speaking, *#mall and gracefully iormed, 
and present a remarkabie contrast to their 
tall and strapping mates, The femaic 
loveliness i+, unfortanately, somewhat 
transitory, no doubt owing in « large 
measure to the inferior fare and the rough 
work with the net«. 

Nothought of female suffrage is ever 
likely to enter a Heligoiander’s bead. His 
idea of the relation of the sexes is the old 
one—that the man is the head of the fam- 
ily and that women, teke them as you 
like, are an inferior lot. The men are kind 
and courteous to their women in al! re 
apects, but there is no doubt who is lord. 

The patriarchal! system hes scarcely died 
out. Fach lusty, broad shouldered son, 
though he may have passed bis twenty- 
first birthday, i* reqaired t give all, or 


nesriy ail, his earnings & his father ao 


long as he lives under the parental roof. 
Heligolanders, as a rul¢é, marry young; 
there are more women than men, and it * 


not difficult to find a mate. Housekeep 
ing is not an expensive sfisir, and there ix 
plenty of money tc be earned if a men is 
industrious. A boat costs $f, but if the 
young hueband be uanabie to buy be car 
hire one, for they sare ail ballt on the | 


jsiand. 


At Home and Abroad. . 


A suggestion bas been madebys doc 
tor that we should yawn regularly, and 
that if we yawn and stretoh ourselves both 
before going to bed at night and apos get 
ting up in the morning, we would benest 
ourselves gresily. The ame suthority 
says that yawning isn healthy function, 
baving s sslutery effect on certain tates 
inthe neck and iungs by ezercising ali 
the respiratory musciea. 


There are anumber of Chinese jonks, 
asiled by Chinese crews, plying im the 
waters about San Francisco. They are 
mostiy em pioyed in the fishing trade, and 
their principal business is cetching sad 
drying shrimps, which are shipped by the 
mail steamers to China. The custom ee- 
thorities have lately seized several of ihe 
jJunks for vio ation of the nevigation lew, 
which forbids any butan American mas 
ter to command a chip engaged In domes 
tic trade. 


in Germany the view obtains that the 
execution of criminals should be by some 
means more certain even than the slectric 
chair. Dr. E. Cuhmenn, s cstebrated 
chemist, suggests the use of carbolte actd. 
According to nis plan, the criminal would 
be carried toa coli which can be Giled 
noiselonaly with carbolic scid in gaseous 
form, from floor to ceiling. When the gus 
reaches the delinquent’s mouth sad nous, 
it causes instant paral ysis of the lungs and 
unconsciousness, and life departs witheut 
previous pain. 


A burglar haithe temerity to invades 
London physician's consulting room late 
the other night. The doctor found him 
there and threw at him the first thing he 
could lay bis hands on. It happened to be 
a bottie of oil of peppermint, which broke 
on the thief’s back. The rascal got clear 
away,and theonly claethe polices had 
was the incident of the peppermint. The 
next day the detectives smelt of every sus- 
picious characteron their list, and they 
soon picked outthecalprit. Hestiil reeked 
with the socusing odor of peppermint 
when he was arranged in court % hours 
later. 


From Paris comes 8 report that the con- 
tents of letters can now t= photographed 
through the envelopes bythe Hoestgen 
ray“, and simultaneously it is reported 
from London thats scientist of that city 
has suceeeded by the same means in pho 
tographing his own thoughte—nat merety 
the configuration of his own brain, but the 
actual mental processes. Ittisa rere day 
now that failnts report the sddition of 
some zew triumph for the Koentgen rays. 
W hether the triumphs are in all cases ver- 
itable may fairly be questioned; bet the 
new rays are surely casting an increasing 
light on much that is obscure in phystesi 
acience, and there is even a possitdiity 
that some day the partiticn that sow di 
vides mind and matter may te made 
translucent. 


Carriage shafts are now being made of 
paper wood pulp, in conjunction with 
iron, with a covering of leatber. Patents 
for this invention have teen taken out in 
England, France, and Helgium,and it is 
claimed that sh-"ts made of this material 
are unbreakable. Nome of the chafte al- 
realy in usein Paris are greetly appre 
ciated because of their chespnem and 
strength. It is not impossible that, is ad- 
dition to paper wheels on railways, we are 
likely 1o have paper ralia, they have been 
useito some extent in Kussie sand Ger- 
many, and ure6 said to be free from many 
defects of the ordinary steel rait, Paper 
borseshoes have also been used, sod are 
calculated to geta good grip om sa-a«Ah 
pavement», The useof paper and wud 
pulp seems to be extending io s most eer- 
prising manner— paper coffins are sirendy 
coming into use. Many advantages are 
claimed over wooden coffins, not the least 
of which is the matter of cost and quick 
destructsility. Paper dishes sare aiso 
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* Our Young Folks. 


Orr TO THE GIPSIES! 


BY L. Kw ®. 





That was the Karon’s pet name 
for Erica, who, | am afraid, wae a 
romewhat spoilt littie maiden. 

All the winter long Krica and her fether 
tived in a fiat in Kerlin. But when the 
summer came they moved to the Haron's 
eoantry house, deep in the beech and fir 
woods, which was full of deer. flere 
Kries ren wild and ied a happy life. 

Till now. Hut this year all the tun 
seemed over, for a governess went with 
them! The Haron aaid bis iittie gipsy 
must not grow up a dunce Hat 
thought she knew better. In nurse's 
stories all the gipaies were wild and free 
and never did any iessons. 

It was very horrid, and Evica was very 
uimerable and naughty. There were hard 
words, and multiplication tabies and 
pothooksand-hangers. Krica determined 
to rebel. 

*-Nasty cross old thing !"' she said to ber- 


“M Y beautifal little Gipsy Qaeen !’ 


aait, scowling at Fraulein. ‘I won't stand | 


itany longer! I'll jast run away!’ 

The Karon went off on a few days’ shoot 
ing visit. Nhe wandered suikily about the 
garden, one day, in disgrace. 


Mhe had been so naughty over her lee | 


sorathat Fraulein would not play with 

ber. Aa she stood brooding over her 

troubles, an idea came into her mind. 
“Jacob?” she asked theold gardeqger: 


“did you ever see any gipsies?”’ | 


“Ja wohl! gracious Fraulein, there are 
plenty in the forest.” 

“*W hereabouts 7" Erica asked. 

“Down inthe oak valley is a favoriie 
cawping ground of theirs. Ket why do 
you est, Frauicia 7’ 

“On! nothing! Are they derk, 
mer" 

‘Hure enough, biack hairand eyes like 
yours, but barnt with the sun 4qaite 
brown."’ 

it was enough. Erica had found out what 
abe wanted That very afternoon when 


like 


Freuiein was indulging in a littie sap 


after her beevy mid day (ierman dinner, 
Erios popped on her white eun hat, aod 


slipped out of the gate in the fence which | 


led to the forest, for she had made up her 
mind to runaway to the gipsies and t-- 
eone thes queen. 

“| know i'm pretty enough—paps has 
often told me so—and dark enough, and 
the eue will s00n tan me brown, and I'll 
do po more lese:na. And papa? Well, when 


he comes shooti.g in the forest, I'li give | 


him such «a feast—wood strawberries. It 
will be nica,”’ she went on, as she wan 
dered aiong through the deep silence of 
the summer woods, “to live siways in a 
tent, and to ride about from place to piace 
on a donkey!" 

Here a deep dell full of wild raspberries 
delayed ber some time, till the evening 
shadows were lengthening. The wood had 
be owe dimmer and more silent and 
lonely. Every now and again there came 
strange i ysterious voises of creeping and 
filing things, Kut the oak valley wee not 
reached yet. 

Krice began to feel very tired. She sat 
dowo under a tree to reat The gipetes 
scomed along way (fl, and It was growing 
duek. Nuaddenly there wasa tremendous 
rustiing In (he buehes just behind ber, and 
® great black boar with huge white tusks 
jo bie horrid Jawa, thrust bie way out and 
looked aa if he would eat her up. 

Erica sprang up with a scream, and 
without daring to look bebind Ler tore off 
down the path, and ran into the arms of 
two men sacending it 

They were tail, swarthy looking, ragged 
wen, end they carried guns Eries did 
pot much like the look of (them, bat she 
liked the idea of the wild boar leas. 

“On! please, are you the gipsies 7 she 
asked. ‘ 

“And whatdo you want with the gip 
ales 7" asked one of the won, with aacowl, 


adding In alow tone to bia companion, | a 


ie the young lady from the castle She 
mustn't find us here, or ahe'!l: ‘sneak.’ "’ 

“I want to go to the gipeios, and live in 
the foreat-——and-—-and— be their queen "’ 

Krica had prepared long ago what she 
should say. Kut now, as she looked at the 
men ber voice faltered; she wished «he 
bad never come into the forest, and did 
not want to see the gipetes at all. 


“Want to be the gipay queen, eh?" the 
man laughed un plensantiy ‘Come siong 
with ne then: we’'il soon make you @ gipay 
purer a 1 he setg~t @r roughiy try 


@rth 


int 


Erica quaked. She gave « look round. 
It was almost dark in the forest now, 
and there were the wild boars, perbaps, 


along through « by-petb, which ROCiVes BA 
if it would never end. 

At last they reached a iow hut where 
some dirty women and children sat cook- 
ing sone animal over a wood fire. Were 
thene the longed for gipsies? The smell 
and the dirt made Erica feel sick; the hor- 
rid looks of the people frightened her out 
of ber wita 


into the dirty crowd 

“Ob! no, no!’ screamed Erica. “I 
want togo home! Take me to papa —-to 
Fraulein even." 

“Wouldn't you like some supper firet ?’ 
| sneered one of the women. ‘A taste of the 
| Herr Karon’s veniam here?" 





| “Noe, no; take me home!’ sobred Keloa, | 


letting herself fail to the ground and giv- 
| ing herself up for lost. 

“You're our prisoner,”’ muttered the 
j men. “What wiil you give ust take you 
| back T°’ 


| “What's that on your arm?’ asked the | 


| woman, roughly seizing Erica’s bangle. 

| “My gold bangie-godmamma’s gold 
| bangle! Ob! you hurt!’’ 

| The woman had wrencbed it off, her 
| black eyes gliistened greedily. 

| “That will do for a ransom, | guees,”’ 


, said she, pocketing the ornament. ‘ Take 
her away.”’ 
“Ketter blindfold her first,’ suggested 


the man, “she may remember the place.” 
| They tied a dirty rec handkerchief over 

her face, and half led, bail dragged poor 
} Krica, more dead than alive, a iong, tong 
| way. When they moved ihe handker 

chief they were on a road, clore loa co 
tage and Hana, the charcoal burner, who 
often came to the castie to sell charcoal, 
atixnl before them. 

“Oh, Hans," implored Erica, “take me 
home !’’ 

She looked round, The man had van 
| ished. Kut a grull voice from outof the 
dark peas muttered. 

“You, take her home, Hans. Kut, re 
member, you found her lost in the forest 
| One word about us, and not another steak 
of venison or a hare will ever tind ite way 
into your oooking pot!"’ 

Erica hardly heard. She was almost 
fainting with fatigue and terror. Hans 
bad to get his donkey he used to carry the 
| charcoal bags on, and thus all smutty, did 
the poor little would-be gipsy queen re- 
turn to the castle, to fling herself sobbing 
jintothe arms of Fraulein, who was al- 
| Inost as terrified ax she was. 

To this day she never hears the Baron 
and ibis keepers discussing the misdeeds 
of the poachers in without a 





the forest 
suudder, 


——— . 


THE CHILD’s JOURNEY. 





| MY A P 
LITTLE girl wos walking upa hill- 
A side, hand in bani with her Father. 
He was taking her to her home, 
which sie had not yet seen; but far up 
through the trees she could see the blue 
smoke curling from its chimneys, 

Behind her, down in the pleasant vailey, 
she could #till hear the voices of happy 
children at their piay in the fresh green 
meadows; for she had not gone far upon 
her way uw yet, but a little while ago had 
been herself one of the inerriest among 
them. 

She did not very well know what had 
brought her to the hiliside at all, but it 
seemed like wa long time since she had 
been walking quietly up the path, and 
listening to the low toned voice of ber 
Father. / 

lie was talking to her all the time, teil 
ing ber many things: sometimes about ber 
brothers and sisters and many friends in 
the flelkis below, sometimes about the 

many beautiful and carious things they 
met with in their walk up the hillside; 
sxmetimes about the home she was com- 
| ing to and the work she would find there, 
which wasofa kind to make the whole 
world glad. 

The little girl listened and enjoyed it, 
for she loved to hear his voice, though she 
| bad not once yet looked up in his face, 

The road was indeed very pretty and in- 
teresting, though it was not such easy 
walking as over dewy grasa. There were 
nonge of birds to listen to, beautiful col- 
ored flowers and stones to look and iearn 


about, and as the path rose higher there 


waea senee of freedom and buoyance in 
ihe wind which wae very delightful 

Hat after atime these pleasures were 
mA enough tomakeup for the teeling of 
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even wolves. She let herself be dragge: | 


| came to the brow of the bill. 


; 


| told the day was at hand. 


| spent in walking up the lonely hiliside. 





| saying to herssif, “I will go back and seek 
“Here's aiittie Indy wants to be our | them now.” 
queen,” laughed the man, pushing her | 


“? 








dull fear that was coming over ber as she 
remembered whats tong time she bad 


Who was this being whose face she bed 
never seen, and whom she hed called her 
lather? How did she know he was her 
father? she became troubied, a' d wished 
she bad never left the ecbildren and their 
bappy, purposeless pilav. 

W hen she remembered that, the thougbt 
came to me, “Why then did I leave 
them ?’’ and she pulled her hand away, 


Immediately an indescribabie borror fil 
upon her; she sought her Father's band 
again, bot could not reach it; she listened 
for His vo'es, bat heerd nmbhing. She 
looked op now, if by any chance she 
might see His face, but darkness covered 
the whole hillside— darkness and silence. 

Through the rilence while sbe listened 
intently, she preeentiy heard in the far 
distance the children’s voices, so faintly 
that only one who bed heard it near could 
recognize the sound. Thai distance told 
ber there was no going back. 

The child threw berseif flat on the 
ground and isy there. When she arose 
the utter darkness was gone, but the sky 
was gray, and aslight mist told ber that 
evening was drawing néar. 

“This path nust lead somewhere,” she 
said wearily; ‘| must goon silone pow 
and find out.’”’ 

So she went on, and took indeed a few— 
a very few—stepa, during which the dusk 
crept on, and a fear of the night came over 
her. - 

She began at last to feei very tired, a if 
she had been traveling over miles of rough 
mountein road, when, looking up, she 
saw what a little wayshe had gone— 
alone. 

Atthia ber courage broke down. Sne 
waited net to wonder if any answer would 
come, but sent forth a load, ringing cry. 

“Father, Father!’ 

She seemed to heara swift movement 
thraghthe gathering da:kness close at 
her side, and in a moment her Father was 
holding ber hand again as before. 

Not one word did He speak, and soon 
night fellupon them, and in silent brav- 
ery the child walked on, looking only fo 
her stepsand clinging to the hand that 
was guiding ber. 

Through the long night they wandered 
(as it seemed to her, though there was no 
wandering, but straightforward journey- 
ing), and in the faint light of dawn they 


In the dim twilight the child could see a 
rich and beautiful country stretching ve- 
fore them. They seemed to be nearing the 
entrance to a garden; the grass was now 
under their feet, soft, green, and thick 
with dew. 

Now there were faint stirrings in the air, 
and timid twitterings from the birds that 


And now she could see the biue smoke 
curling upwards from some invisibie roof, 
showing that human life wasalso waking 
up toaciivity. Something said within ber, 
“Your rest is heré,’’ and while she was 
musing, ber Father’s voice spoke again: | 

“We have reached your home, my child. 





Here one life runs through all, and that 
life ia love, which creates everything in | 
the worid. | 
“In it joy and sorrow, labor and rest, are 
become one, and their name i« bieased- | 
ness; and iu this life the world must find | 
its being, little children their gladness, | 
and old men their faith. Koter them into | 
thy Joy.” | 


As sbe beard these last words, the child 


turned to look for the first time upon the | 
face of her father; and immediately the | 
sun shot up trom bebind tie last ridge of | 
the hill, and bathed his form in giory. 
And she saw his face as it had been the 
face of an angel. 

Al the same instant the twitiering birds 
broke forth into song, myriade of daisies 
at their feet opened their yellow eyes; and 
the garden became peopied with moving 
figures, while the air was filled wiih a” 
buman song of thanks for the dawning of 
the new day. 


—— 


DANCING ON SK ATEA— Everybody has 
seonand taken partin the ordinary con- 
ventional society dances and balis and “at 
homes,”’ bat bow many have seen, much 
loss taken an active part in, the mazy 
danceon skates to music in a covered 
rink ? Canada probably is the only place 
in the wurid wheré such a scene can be 
Witnessed. Evory afiernoon atthe skat- 
ing rinks are seen greceful young giria, 
accompanied by staiwart, athietic-looking 
youtas, dancing to the music of a mili- 
tary band. It is impossibie to deacribe the 
grace and ease with which the cou pies go 
ihrough the moat intricate figurea, 
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THE WORLD'S HAPriaing, 


The Nile is the only great ri 
ie largest at ite source. Fiver thas 


In Paris, on an average 
12 pany aeeiat tinea 1 Out of every 


The speed of the sal : . 
twenty five miles an — at ite beat js 
India are paid 


I) »mestic servants in 
about $1 4 week, with board. 
In Japanese theatres vea- 
tures to appiae until the 
the stage. ene 19 given from 
According to insurance 
one persen in ten thousand 
100 years. ‘- lives 60 the age o 
Service in all Continenta) armies is 
compnleory on all able-bodied 
ce: tain ages. males between 
Oue of the features of . 
eee ae 
Vertisements inquiring tor missing friends 


Dews are less abundant on islands 
and on ships in mid-ocean. Seamen nearin 
posite of dew on the vessel. 


The export of canary birds from Ger. 
many 's very large. Every year about 130m 
of these birds are sent to Amertea, Jeet 
England, and some 2,609 to Russia. . 


In the Loo Choo Islands, between 
Japan and Formosa, though there are netther 


vehicles nor public Mghting, the inhatttants 
have letter boxes and telephones. 


There are po undertakers in Japan. 
W hen a person dies his nearest relatives pat 
him into « coffin and bury bim. Tne mourn 
ing does not begin uptil after burtal. 


Users of lead pencil have whittled 
away several cedar forests in Europe, and 
the supply of wood suitable for lead pencils 
is practically ex haasted fn the Old World. 


It is said thut the kola nut, so com 
monly asad by the negroes in the Congo coun. 
try, besides being very refreshing and 
strengthening, f¢ almost 1 certain cure for 
asthma, 


In India there is still burning a sacred 
fire lighted by the Parsecs teclve centaries 
ago. The flames are fed with sandal and 
other fragrant woods, and the fire is repien- 
ished five times a day. 


Eggs when they are exposed to the 
air lose weight every day, and the diminution 
in their density shows the length of time they 
have been kept. Hence « stale egg floats on 
account of its increased lightness. 


There is a hen in San Francisco that 
builds her home in a willow tree, and lives 
there like an ordinary tree-nesting bird, The 
fow! has all the flerceness of a hawk, and sill 
allow no one to approach the tree. 


In France kleptomania does not ex- 
cuse theft. Last year at the Paris Ben 
Marche, over six hundred and cightys persons, 
several of them rich ladies, were arrested for 
slyly pocketing articles from the counters. 


When pins were fir-t invented, they 
were considered so great a luxury a8 not to be 
fit for common use, and the maker was net 
allowed to sell them in an open shop except 
on two days of the year at the bezinning of 
January. 


Medical authorities aseert that crying 
is the chief and best exercise for young chil- 
dren, and one hospital superintendent my? 
that a healthy baby should cry three or four 
times «a day at least, and from ten to Gftwen 
minutes at a time. 


Several excellent deposits of anthra- 
cite coal have been discovered in Minnesots 
recently. The veins thus far discovered are 
only about five feet in thickness: bat the coal 
is of excellent quality, and there are indics 
tions that larger deposite exist in the neigh 
borhood. 


The marks on cards are said to have 
their origin in a symbolica!l representation of 
four different classes of European soctet) 
learts represented the clergy; spades the BO 
bility, derived from the Italian word” 
meaning sword; clubs the serfs, and diamonds 
the citizens. 

Light single railways, on which large 
wheetbarrows ren, are beginning to be used 
on some Continental farms. Th rrangfo 
fastened to small iron cross picce-, the a 
joined by fish plates, and can be easly pot 
place and removed. The trucks can be dm 
by horses or men. 


In Japan the dead are alway® baried 


with the heads towards the oe and feet to 
south. A living Japanese 
wards the in sleeping 


never sleep tn that position. A 
rooms ot private hoases, and of botels ping 
diagram of the points of the compass a 
pasted upon the cefling for the benefit 
timid guests 

In Australia the school childres = 


all tanght what to do if bittes by @ 
This drill is rendered necessry 


that the majority of the Australian ~r* 
are venomous and almost as comms rete 
India. The death-rate from snake b'M, _ 
ever, is comparatively iow. becae® Ga 
snakes are smalier and more tim! “, ! aoe 
many the walls of the schooiroom™ pet 
with maps of different spectes 
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" wuEX THE CLOUDS ROLL AWAY. | “When I tell that in Paris I always put 
patente the Englishman up the chimney.” 
BY M.A. The well-known incident in Lever’s 


The tide rolls in and the tide roils out, 

While the may winds lightly play, 

And the « louds float red tn the sunset aky, 
At the close of another day. 

and ever they whisper the same oid tale 
Of sorrow and joy and hope, 

While the drama of lite rolls on and on 
Neath the glow of the western slope. 


On, the world as it swings ‘meath the sunset 
clouds, 

Sings ever the same old song; 

some measures are merry and some are sad, 
And others are sweet and strong. 

[ bark to the music, and softly sigh, 
That sorrow showid ever stay, 

Then laugh for the joy that sweetens it all, 
When the clouds Pave rolled away. 





—— 


DUELLING IN EUROPE. 





The popularity of the duel, even in 
Germany, is open to some doubt. Its 
prevalence seems to be caused by “‘what 
people will say if there is no fight,” 
rather than a desire for combat. Capt. 
Ross, the finest pistol shot of the day, 
ascribes the custom ip England almost 
solely to this. 

There were some noted duelliste— 
wen who were famed for the se of their 
weapon—who were always, or almost 
always (Ross remarks significantly, 
“They never challenged me!’’) ready 
for the fray, but the world at large 
“went out” with them unwillingly. 
They had no wish to fight, and they 
knew the odds were against them, but 
they were “not going to be bullied.” 
Asa matter of fact, however, they were 
bullied—into tighting. 

There is a popular notion that the 
custom of duelling preserved men from 
insult and rendered conversation more 
polite. The very reverse of this, Ross 
tells us (who was in a dozen affairs, buat 
always as a second—he could shoot 
swallows on the wing), was the case, 
Well-known duellists used to enter the 
drawing rooms as Irishmen trail their 
cvats behind them at Donnybrook Fair; 
and women's bearts sank within them 
lest their husbands or brothers should 
be the selected victims. 

During the occupation of Paris by the 
allies, there were ducls every day be- 
tween Frenchmen and the interlupers, 
the former being always the challengers. 
They were very skilful with the small 
sword, aud generally polished off their 
antagonists. 

Sometimes they made a mistake, as 
when they jeered a well known English 
officer on his having lost his leg at 
Waterloo—not a very delicate kind of 
raillery—who proved that he had atill 
the use of his arms by running his ad- 
versary through the pody. 

There were, however, exceptions to 
the yeneral enthusiasm for fighting at 
any price. A Captain in one of the 
cavalry regiments, being challenged, 
bad the choice of weapons, and chose 
the pistol; the Frenchman swore he 
would ouly fight with swords; friends, 
always anxious that these affairs should 
come ofl, proffered their good offices and 
arranged that they should fight on 
horseback with lances. The combat 
naturally excited much attention and 
wok place amid a great crowd. “3. 
received three wounds,”’ says his biog- 
rapher, ‘but, by a lucky prod, event- 
ually killed his man.” 

There is nothing so conventional as 
the duci; it must be fought with recog- 
nized Weapons, not vith spits or ham- 
mers. Any departure from precedent 
or formality imperils ite existence. 

The lighting across a handkerchief 
has never been popular, nor the plan of 
one pistol being loaded and the other 
ul, while, of course, the least touch of 
humor is fatal to its pretensions. 

The Englishman and the Frenchman 
who agreed to fight im the dark isa 
‘tory which no advocate of the duello 
could be induced tosmiie at. The Enog- 
ushinan, wishing to bave no blood on 
us hands, fires up the chimney and 
‘rings the Frenchman down. Rogers’ 
postecript, as told by Dickens to Locker, 
was not the worst part of the story— 


novel of the duellist in his coat of mail 
was taken from the biography of Fight- 
ing Fitzgerald. He had killed ot 
wounded no fewer than eighteen op- 
ponents before his little precaution was 
discovered. In his duel with Major 
Cunningham the Major’s sword struck 
against his breast and snapped. 

Hard as Fitzgerald’s heart was known 
to be, this was thought to be inex- 
plicable, except on the theory of a steel 
surface, which examination proved to 
be the case. It is noteworthy that this 
cowardly scoundrel had been endured 
in society for many years, solely on ac- 
count of his supposed skill as a duellist. 
After his exposure he murdered a neigh- 
bor in Ireland quite unscientifically and 
without any appeal to the laws of honor, 
and was hanged for it. Twice the rope 
broke, and twice he fell to the ground, 
supplicating for five minutes’ longer 
life. 

The duel between Lord Camelford 
and Capt. Best was an especially de- 
plorable one. His lordship was in the 
wrong, and knew it; but would not ad- 
mit it, because the Captain was known 
to be a first-rate shot, and, as usual, he 
feared death less than what people 
would say. He was not an exemplary 
character, but his solicitude in his dying 
moments for his opponent’s safety, and 
to show that he had only himself to 
thank for the catastrophe, was very 
touching. 

The most tragic duel recorded in 
England was probably that between 
Lord Byron, granduncle of the poet, 
and his kinsman, Mr. Chaworth. It 
was fought in an empty rvom of a 
tavern by the Jight of a solitary tallow 
candle, and not without some suspicion 
as regards fairness. Lord Byron was 
tried for murder, but found guilty only 
of manslaughter, from the penalties of 
which he escaped through being a leer 
of the realm. This singular privilege 
was not finally done away with tefure 
the present reign. 

Lord Byron survived his oppoucut 
thirty-three years, leaving his title (in 
1798) to the poet, who writes of him: 
“So far from his retiring from the world 
in consequence of the duel, my yzrand- 
uncle made the tour of Europe, and was 
appointed Master of the Staghounds 
afterwards; while as for feeling any re- 
morse »bout the matter, he always kept 
th: sword with which he had killed his 
cousin in his bedchamber, as a trust- 
worthy weapou that bad done him goud 
service,’’ 





brains of bold. 


Love never loses anything by being 
tesied. 

If we could see better the world would 
be better. 

Never waste any time in debating 
with « doubt, 

The mau whe is not a friend, will 
often need one. 

There is as much kill (n selfishness, as 
there is in poison. 

It takes a warm prayer Ww briny dowo 
fire from heaven. 

He that swears tell us that bir bare 
word is not to be credited. 

Conduct will never be right while con- 
victions are wrong. 

Things around us will look better, if 
we first look overhead. 

Pieastre is the business of youth, 
business is tne pleasure of se. 


portunities, who make the beet use of them 
Give a loose rein to any kind of sin, 

and a runaway horse isn'ta circumstance. 
The richest man is the one who can 

give away the most and regret ft the least 
Pray that you may not enter into 





' 


temptation, and then do your best to keep 
out of it 

It takes some men al nei me to find 
out that they ‘ ‘ t y Kee 
ali they get 

It is bard to convince a stingy maa 
that he is robbing himeeif by Ket . 


money tn his pocke*s 


_Femininities. 


“Do you cxpect to suffer from hay 
fever this summer, Mrs. De Longt” “No; not 
unless my husband's business tm proves.” 


Copenhagen is to have a woman's 
theatre, with women to wanage it, women to 
act all the parts, and woyien to write the 
plays. 


A seven-foot colored man is now play- 
ing “Uncle Tom” in Southern Kansas. He 
was born tn Caltfornita and has brothers just 
as tall. 


A new pledge has been circulated in 
Gardiner, Me., 2 or more ladies having signed 
an egreement not t> wear any birds’ wings as 
plumage oa their hats or bonnets. 


It takes a man halt his life to learn 
how to buy clothes, and then when he does 
find out what he wants he gots « sult so sel- 
dom he forgets. 


The orange flower is considered by the 
Sicilians as emblematic of generosity. In al- 
most all parts of Europe, and also tn this 
country, it is regarded asa wedding flower. 


In Englaud the ivy is considered an 
emblem of fidelity. In all parte of Great 
Britan the ivy grows with a luxuriance 
unknown in most other quarters of the 
globe. 

A dusty carpet may be cleaned by 
dipping the broom tn cold water, shaking off 
all the drops, and sweeping a yard or 80 at a 
time. Wash the broom und repeat until the 
eutire carpet has been swept. 


Lotta, the actress, is at present living 
in absolute retirement in Northern New 
Jersey. Despite the fact that she is in her 
Sth year, she does not look a day over 4, and 
is Just as cheerful and merry as ever. 


The train by which (lueen Victoria 
travels runs atan average speed of from @ to 
45 miles an hour, and the lines are cleared of 
all traffic some thirty infnutes before tt ts 
due. Every precaution possible is taken to 
insure « comfortable, safe and undisturbed 
journey. 


Sarah Bernhardt says that if she is in 
acrowd of people and a dog or cat is near ft 
will come naturally to her, without her twak 
fing the +lightest movement. Why thi. t# the 
care she cannot say, unless there ts developed 
in her ancther sense, the existence of which 
antmais at once percelve, 


Holland papers report that Mlle. 
Marta Colpkens bas boon sleeping for the last 
HMidays. she is fed Wy artificial moans. The 
paragraph leads the Staateburger Zettongy to 
“ay that the “greatest sleeper of our time is a 
French woman, Margaret Royenvay, who has 
been asleep for 17 years in Thenelles, Depart 
mentof Alsue.”’ 


Guest cards of Holland delft are 
among the latest novelties for the table. The 
cards are in odd shapes, showing the conven- 
tional deift scenes. The name ts written ona 
white space at the bottom of the card and 
may be easily rubbed off when the luncheon 
or dinner ts over. This fact makes them 
rather an econoutcal Investment, 


A pew fashion in faucy work, and one 
that ts likely to become very popular, has 
been introduced. Lustead of the designs that 
bave Loen In vogue for s0 many years, of 
leaves and flowers, itis now possible to buy 
linen, stamped with designs after vartous 
kiudsof china. Delft china can be most suc 
cessfully fuaitated, and tts effect Ia most 
charming. 


How women do admire their wed- 
dings —neot their own merely, but anybody's! 
low they throng the churches, “just to see 
the ceremony!’ Then what animated de 
scriptions of the whole affali!—what glowing 
accounts of what the bride “had ont’ What 
criticisms of the bridestonide! Lo short, what 





It is not those who have the best op- | 


lan imwuense amount of sluper, and giggle, 
| and prattie- all because two inoffensive peo 

ple are going, in a legal and orderly way, to 
setup housekeeping! Funny, ten't tt? 


| {tis a very remarkable fact that the 
| Krentent and best cooks have always been 
| 


j 


lmen. Cooking i4 supposed to be casenttally 
| the province, in some ranks of life an essen 
| tial quality, of women, but all the big rosts 
of the cooking ws fare held by men, and of 
these, the French and Swiss are most expert 
Few women possess the inithatory power of 
covcecting new dishes, or of exercising the 
startitog originality inthe kitchen that they 
use with such marvellous results in the dreas 
maker's or milliner's work-room, But on the 
other hand one strong point in the woman- 
cook's favor ts that she is more particular 
with regard to the cleanliness of her sauce 
| pans and cooking atensils than her male 

rival. Yet all the famous cooks have been 
| men. 


Mile. Henrietta Conedon, the trance 
| medium, who is the rage of Parts, and who, 
lameng other lucky guesses, foretold that 
Queen Victoria would be tn fresh mourning 
this year, bas now prophesied that the Qucen 
witil live tothe age of ninety-nine. This pre 
diction will, no doubt, be the denthblow to 
the Prince of Wales’ hope, who may a4 well 
make up his mind to go down to his grave an 
uncrowned hirg As Victoria Alexandrina 





was born in Kensington Palace on May 
ated the seventy seventh an 
*n f ‘ tt bh, and the 
n secress’ promise 
- > 4 w 
« e " ti t ” rt iritis hu 


She: What is it you find to admire in 
that old anole of yours. He: His will power. 
He's very rich. 

Archibald Hammer, of Kuticut, Ind., 
is the father of three boys, whose names are 
Trip, Tack and Siedge. 


Aft the funeral of Miss Jennie Rum- 


sey, a popular young woman of Kiowa, Kan, 
the other day, women acted as pall-bea: ers. 

Sleeplessness may be cured by the ad- 
ministration of from one-half pint to a pint 
of warm liquid food—eay soup or milk—just 
before retiring. 

English convicts are to have ‘‘the mo. 
notony of thetr lives relieved” and their 
“moral tone raised” by lecteres on “sctontific 
and Interesting subjects.’ 


“Dar am teech er t’ing,”’ said Uncle 
Eben, “ez too mach concentration. Tain’ or 
good idee foh er man ter stedy all ‘tis butany 
in er mint jalep tambier.” 


The white camellia has been a favorite 
flower in France ever since the publication 
of Dumas's “Dame aux Cameliias.”" In that 


country it ts regarded as symbolic of love- 
liness. 





aw Nell: Mrs. Bjones is slightly eccen- 
tric, tent set Belle: Evcooutric! Well, | 
should my so. Why, she actually admitted 
that there possibly might be babies as smart 
as bers. 


Men are the kind of husbands that 
their wives make them. No mau was born a 
husband, it should be r bered. Mun in- 
herit disease, temper, warts and moles, but 
they don't inherit wives. 


Dawkins: | wonder why it is that 
when a woman throws a stone at anything she 
is apt to hit something inan ontirely different 
direction. Jawkins: That's becan*e she ts 
brought up without any alm in life 


Headmaster, addressing the class: 
liow simple and yet eablime is the beautiful 
and detaflied description which i’liny, the 
younger, gives us of the house in which he 
lived. Sulomon, aside to his neighbor: Most 
likely he wanted to sell it. 


Bicycle wedding trips are all the rage 
on the Comtineat. One couple recently re- 
turned home attera tour of oleven hundred 
miles, all made on wheels, They were abront 
seven woeks, and had visited three hundred 
and lourteen towne and villages. 


A Norwegian fisherman named Brak- 
mo is poeing as a modern Kobinson Crusoe. 
Last year he was driven by a storm to Spits 
berven, where he was compelled to live for 
thirteen months Inabut lined with reindeer 
skin, subetsting om what he could kill. 


ln Bavaria the police will allow no 
woman toappearin public on « bicycle un 
lest she boids a certificate of efficiency. To 
obtain ome she must frat ride before the po 
liee offietals tn a crowd of other candidates 
without falling off of ruuning Into any one. 


Not since 1475 has there been such a 
flue prespect fer a big crop of peaches tn 
Delaware, an’? unless something unforeseen 
happens the crop thie year will be a third 
larger fuan in IMS, when penches were al- 
lowed toe rot on the trees, beonuse it didn't 
pay to ship them to market. 


Mr. Edison believes that the news- 
papers of the fatere will be published by 
phenegraph. His reason for this In that the 
eyesight of the people ts becoming poorer, 
time is more precious, and that many news 
papers are so large that it is impossible for 
people to read them through. 


The little town.of Nasso, in Sweden, 
hae « feminine department, (0 strong, In ite 
fire brigade. The waterworks of the village 
consiete stmply of four great tubs, and tt is 
the duty of the women “flremen'’ to keep 
these fallin case of Ore They stand in two 
continuous lines from the tubs to the lake, 





about three -treet« away, one line passing the 
full buckets and the other sending them back 


Frank M. Boyer, a brakeman on the 
Chicago and bastern Illinois Kallway, fell be 
tween tweearsand four trucks passed over 
without tejuring him. He realized his dan 
ver, and by « quick move reached up and 
took «a firm held of the car fittings, thence 
gaining a position on top of one of the tracks 
In this postition he rode for nine miles, until 
the trate reached Ilraltun, where he was 
rescued. 


Typhoid fever ' as singularly stricken 
aman at Anderson, Ind. He bada revere at 
tack of the ftever, but completely recovered 
physically. His mind ts strangely affected 
He dows not remember any he Knew previous 
t© his tliness and his family are st:angers to 
him. He wass clever workinan at his trade 
of giassbiowing before hia tiness, but las 
entirely fergotten all about his work. His 
mind te blank in these two respects, but he ts 
entirely rational otherwise 


Mr. Barnett (or, familiarly, *‘Barney’’) 





| Barnato, the Onancial genius of the South 
| African mines, is a man in the prime of life 
His age is forty-two. Wheo he landed at the 
Cape twenty fve years ago he was unknown, 


friendliess and penniless, and his fret earn 


ings were thoee which he obtained by hix 

a4 g eutertatnments. He has stil! « pas 
ge theatrical, and tis, It is an 

writ ; ahh ~ in irama argely mw 

po ‘in ox re riences of life tin the 

try 
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- Latest Fashion Phases. 

Ag stiractive sult for a small boy is 
made of red chevict with «full blouse 
with large eallor collar; email biack but- 
tome fasten it from the collar to the waist, 
while o email pocket adorned with black 
braid is sewn om the lef side. A row of 
braid trime the oollar, being sewn on 
about two inches from the edge. The 
email vest hes a preity little anchor in the 
centre, which is carried out in black braid. 
A row of the braid simulates a cull on the 
aieeves. The ca) is of red leather. 

A stylieb suit for a young girl from 14 to 
6 yeare of age, is made of brown covert 
cloth. The full skirt is quite plain and is 
fined with cambric, and faced six inches 
deep at the foot wit! bairciotb. 

The smart little jacket bas moderaicly 
full baeques aed extremely stylish revers 
out is a pointed tab and stitched. The 
collar ls made of velvet. Convenient lit 
Ue pockets are on either side of the front. 
The gigot sieeve is atitobed at the hand. 
Thie jeunty little jacket opens to dispiay 
a full gilet of chameleon silk in tan and 
brown, with a full collar of the same, 

Very pretty frocks are made o!f white 
muelin, with a plain full skirt with two 
bands of insertion set in a few inches 
above the hem. The bodices are quite 
full, being gathered at the shoulders, and 
ere thes crorsed and disappear under 3 
sash of white or colored ribbon. Frills of 
Gne embroidery edge either side of the 
crossed fronta. The sleeves may be either 
the bishop or ea light fitting sleeve, with 
emall ruffles falling over the top. Many 
of these dainty frocks are made over 
colored eiipa. 

An attractive frock, to be worn witha 
guimpe, ie of dimity with small lines of 
beliotrope. The plain ‘skirt is made very 
full and without goring. This is sewn on 
to the band In gathers, keeping the full- 
ness af much as possible to the back. 
Three rows of fine shirring at the waist 
greatly improve the hanging of this skirt. 
The full baby-waist gathered at the belt 
bee an insertion through which heliotrope 
ribbon ie run, being finished at the back 
with pretty rosettes with two long ends, 
Mtrope of thie same insertion cross the 
shoulders, terminating both front and 
beok with ribbon roseties, while a double 
rumfie of embroidery coming from beneath 
the outer edge faiis over the topof the 
short puffed sleeve. A rosette is plwed on 
either side of the front on the belt. 

The very newest idea in women’s lin- 
gerie te combining the corset cover and 
walking skirt, the garment boing espocial- 
ly designed with a view toward ‘ving 
away with one extra belt at the waist. 

The skirt is connected with the cover 
by a parrow bend of embroidered beading, 
fastening io the bodice biindly under 
neath the band with tiny pear! buttons, 
thereby intimating that the skirt may be 
worn without the cover. 

W hat is called a “smart” gown in Lon. 
don t a kind of hopsacking the color of 
eedarwood, with vest and epaulettes of a 
lighter shade of cloth trimmed with «mall 
gold buttons and pipings of reseda cloth. 

The question of reviving insmense col. 
lare high and oulspread in the Medicis 
style has arisen and modistes take kindly 
to the idea, which is only mooted as yet. 

The Empire poke bonnet is very wtiiv 
end pretty above a young ard piquani 
face and im biack or gray it is especially 
becoming to not afew woman of mature 
yeara, who are biest with a luxuriant 
growth of hairs that can be waved beneath 
the spreading arched brim. Many fash- 
tomable wemen who eschew what is gen. 
erally tashionabie, and elect to wear just 
the opposite of prevailing modes, especi- 
ally im the miliinery line, are adopting 
thie unique little Quaker-like bonnet, dis- 
carding all the frills and bushels of flow- 
ere now the rage, and wearing the simple 
bat im gray, brown, or Diack straw, 
trimmed with wide rich satin ribbons, 
bows and knots matching the straw caught 
with ver) elegant buckies of Nocwegian 
Silver, rhinestone, or cut steel. The roset- 
tes or bows are set on each side of the 
crown just above the ears, and the bon- 
met ie tied under the chin with narrow 
satin ribbon. For summer wear are lovely 
pokes of white straw, with while satin 
bows and ene pink rose, and buds by way 
of garniture. 

Chime effects are truly the keynote of 
pearly everything in the world of dress, 
the patterns appearing among silks, satins, 
fancy velveta, cottons, silk and wool 
fabrica, etc. Nearly all dressy gowns are 
now meade with silk linings and many 
chine brucades are used for that purpose. 
Then «silk founce, pinked at both edges 
and placed inside the bem, is imperative. 





| Orangeade is made. Into this ts finaily 


| Cranges themsei ves. 


These fancy silks look very weil fors 
change, bat the shot silks, or better still, 
the plain taffeta silks in monochrome, are 
really the most elegant and refined choice. 

Billows of taille crown the majority of 
dressy millinery—one color over the otber 
very often, to produce the sbot effect so 
much «sired, or maybe to enable a great- 
er display of color —green tuile under rose 
color or blue, yellow under green, black 
over white, or vice verse. The word “‘bil- 
low’’ is used advisedly in relation to tulle 
as manipulated by the milliner. These 
tulle pleatings are now sold by the yard in 
all colors and combinationa, plain, mbbon- 
edged, fluted, flowered and silk embroi- 
dered, and if the May Queen style of head- 
wear offered you does not sult your taste, 
you bave only to purchase a becoming 
straw shape and then select as much or as 
littie tulle and other garnitures as you de 
sire, 

An exquisite cape seen bas « deep collar, 
with parrow stole ends in miroir velvet, 
edged with gimp gaion and lined mauve 
surah. Kilted flounces in black silk 
gauze, *preading front and back as an out- 
stretched fan. Tiick Mack ruilie, dotted 
with shot ribbon bows and a larger one 
with loops and ends drooping slightly at 
the back. 

A very unique design for a sack Jacket 
is in accordivn-pleated chiffon; very large 
sleeves aud yokein chine broche silk. 
Throat ruche of pleated chiffon and large 
satin bows. 


One of the newest, as well as one of the 
loveliest capes of the season is com posed 
of light shot glace green and gold, kilted 
perpendicular all around, and bordered 
with frillings of the colors, lined through 
out with black glace; it is inordinately 
full, which is what a gvod cape should be 
in these days. 


Odds and Ends. 


ON A VARIETY OF BU BJ RtTTH. 


Mariborough Souj.—2 pounds shin of 
beef, 3 ounces lean bacon, | large onion, 
1 carrot, | shallot, seasoning, a little soy, 
a head of celery, Seggs, \ gill of milk, | 
ounce flour, 4 pints water. Put the carrot 
and onion in a frying-pan with the bacon, 
cut in dice, and a little butter, fry gently 
for 10 minutes, then add the beef, cut in 
small pieces, seasoning, and water; let 
boll, remove the scum as it rises, add a 
little cold water to raise the second scum, 
let siinmer 4 hours, adding a littie more 
water from time to time Cut the heart of 
the celery in shreda, throw in boiling 
water, and aid ihe shallot, chopped very 
finely; simmer wll cooked, then drain. 
Mix the eggs with the milk, seasoning, 
and flour, pour into a buttered mould, 
and steam 20 minute When cooked let 
get cold, and cut tn dice; strain the soup 
through a fine cloth, add a few drops of 
soy, put the celery and custard in a 
tureen, pour the soup over, and serve. 

Fillets of Soles a la Demidotl.—Take 
three Alleted seules, one botte tru fiiss, 
parsley, a little amchovy sauce, one pint 
stock, a little roux, juice of one lemon, 
seasoning. Wipe the fillets in a cloth, dip 
them in flour, sprinkle seascning over, 
roll them up, put in a baking-tin, with a 
little butter, the lemon juice, and one 
tablespoonful vinegar, cover with buttered 
paper, and bake fifteen minutes. Pat the 
bones of the soles in a saucepan with the 
stock, a tabiespoonfu: anchovy sauce, 
seasoning and roux; boil for twenty min- 
utes, strain; chop the trulties and parsiey 
very finely, dip the ends of the roils of 
soles in the sauce, and then dip half of 
them in the truffles, balf tn the parsley, 
dish alternately in a circie, pour the sauce 
round and serve. 


Maraschino Pupch.--For lunches which 
have lighter courses than dinners liquid 
appetizers are appropriate, and the var- 
jous “arrangements” of liqueurs with 
orange or grape fruite are considered de- 
licious. Oneof these is Known as niara- 
schino punch, and is prepared in the fol- 
lowing manner: Select as many large 
oranges as the number of guests requires, 
and prepare them by giving each ones 
transverse cut about half an inch from the 
top. The interior and the sliced part also 
are then nicely scooped out and the pulp 
is pressed into a sieve until the juice is all 
extracted. This ts sweetened to taste and 





weakened with a little water until a strong 


poured a sufficient quantity of maraschino 
to favor the mixture agreeably, and the 
empty oranges are filied with it. Two 
atrawe are then prettily tied to the tops by 
narrow ribbons drawn through two punc 


tures. These ribboma must match the 
other decorations of the table, and har 
monise a8 well with the color of the | 


When the cap is fit- 


ted again they are ready for serving. They 
may be prevented from upectting and 
spilling the contents by being put in paper 
cases upon smal! decorated plates. 

Bacon and Liver Stew.—Pour boiling 
water over a beef or calf liver, let stand 
one-half hour, then cut the liver with deep 
gashes, insert thin slices of bacon in these 
cuts and fasten in with tooth-picka) Have 
three or tour siices of bacon in the pot 
over a hot fire, frying with an onion cat 
fine; when fried to a crisp pat the liver in, 
cover tightly, let cook about ten minutes, 
turning often, then dredge well with floar, 
pour boiling water over till the liver is 
covered, put on the top of the stove where 
it will cook slowly. Cook three hours; a 
nice brown gravy wiil be done with the 
liver. 

Yellow Cake.—One cup of granulated 
sugar, one-half cup butter, yolks of five 
egg®, one-half cup of milk, two sad one 
half cups of flour, one tecspounful of bak- 
ing powder, flavor. 

Boiled Fowl with Ham and Pvacbed 
Eggs.—1 fowl, 6 eggs, 6 small siices of 
bam, | onion, | carrot, a littie celery, sca- 
soning, a blade of mace, | clove, ! bey-leaf. 
Put the fowl in astewpan with suflicient 
water tocover it, add the onion, carrot, 
and ocvlery, cut in slices; prick the breast 
of the fowl with a needie, boil 30 minutes, 
then add the mace, clove, and bay-leaf; 
boll «56 minutes longer, then drain in a 
cloth; thicken 3 pint of the liquor with 
roux and strain it. Dish the fow! in the 
centre of a hot dish, pour the sauce over, 
and put the ham, grilled, and the oggs, 
carefully ponched, round it. 

Pork Cutlets.—Neck of pork, 2 ozs but- 
ter, a teaspoonful chopped parsiey, | tea- 
spoonful sage, finely minced shallot, 2 
eggs, breadcrumbe Trim the cutlets 
neatly and flatten them. Meit the butter 
in a saucepan with the parsiey, sage, and 
shallot, then add seasoning and the eggs; 
mix well; dip the cutlets first in this mix- 
ture then in breadcrumbs, let stand 10 
minutes, then fry in butter from 18 to 20 
minutes, according tosize. Pork should 
be always thoroughly cooked. 

A Cheese Sand wich. — Pound together to 
a smooth paste one part of tresh butter and 
two parts of Parmesan cheese, with made 
mustard to taste. Butter some hin slices 
of bread with thie mixture and lay on 
balf their number thin slices of chicken, 
ham or other kind of meat desired. Press 
the cheese spread on the above, and cat 
into neat, narrow sandwiches. 

H ow to Cook Codfith.—A oew and mest 
excellent cish of codfish, invented or dis- 
covered by Miss Kedford of the New York 
School of Cookery, is prepared in the fol- 
lowing way: As I have not the exact 
formula, Ican only give it to you as it 
came to mé, Take a good sized piece of 
the fish, freshen and soften it by soaking 
in cold water, and take out the bones. 
Parboil the fish in mild and season it with 
popper and a dash of paprika’ Take from 
the milk, break into flakes, and put into a 
saucepan with the juice of one onion and 
a large piece of butter, and heat until a 
light brown at the edges. Add to the fish 
@ cupful of the meats of bciled wainuts, 
thicken the flour in which it was boiled 
slightly, and brown in the oven. 

The torn pages of a book may be picely 
mended with white tissue paper. 

Clean plaster of parie ornaments with 
wet starch. Brush off when dry. 


A few drops of benzoin placed on cotton 
abu put in or around a tocth that ts aching 
will almost instantly stop the pain. 


A Uny piece of bicarbonate of soda 
mixed with tomatoes that are to be cooked 
with milk or cream will, if added first, 
prevent the milk from curdling. 


When the bair is dry and brittle, with a 
tendency to fall out, an English restora. 
tive is the simple one of a free 
of pure cocoanut oll with daily 
This treatment continued for afew weeks 
—six, perbaps—will, it is said, accomplish 
the best results. 

The chimney of a ilamp is less liable to 
break if never touched with water. A few 
drops of alcohol, or even paraffin oil, will 
remove the dim, smoky effect and make 
the chimney bright when itis polished 
with soft flannel or chamois skin. 


Chamois leathers, after bei: & weed, 
should be thoroughly rinsed, then wrung 
nearly dry and placed in bags, cach by it- 
self, ina cupboard out of the way. The 
common practice of allowing sponges and 
chamois leather tc lie around is a very 
wasteful one. 

Rounds 
ferent 


of felt piaced between the dif- 
pieces of a dinner set keep them 
from becoming scratched more effectually 
than do pieces of tissae paper. 


———— 
——=: 


When laundering 

make a strong suds of nme port. 
and lukewarm water and wash +. - = 
carefully. The washboard mus. 
used; rinse ta tone 
water and then in water slightly 
and hang ou\ to dry. When baif dry, ay 
them out smoothly on a clean cloth, ‘ 


To clean silver, first wash or remove 
the grease from the silver, then rab with. 
wooien cloth wet with ammonia and whi 
ing and poiish on the chased and fillgree 
parts with a toothbrush. 





Tux WoMAnN WHO Never Gomura—On, 
no! I never gossip! I have enough to do 
“to take care of my business without tik 
ing about the affairs of others, Mra 
Smith. Why, there’s Mra. Crocker—sbs 
deais in scandal by the wholesome 

It does seem to me as though the 
woman’s tongue must be almost wor 
out; but no, there’s no danger of tha. jy 
everybody was like me, there wouldn't te 
much troublein the world. Ob,ne! | 
never gossip! But did you know tha 
Miss Elliott had got a new silk drew, Mm 
Smith? You didn’t? Well, she ha 

It's a real brocade; I saw it myself; aad 
I do say its shameful for her to be so ax- 
travagant. I mean to give her a plereof 
my mind, Mrs. Smith. You believe her 
uncie gave itto her? Well, I don’t care 
it he did. 

Why, it’s only two months since ber 
father failed; and now to see her dash out 
in this style, it’s a burning shame. I sap 
pose she thinks she’s going to catch 
young lawyer Jones; but I think she'll 
find herself mistaken. He’s got more 
sense than to be caught by her, if she hu 
got a brocade silk dress, 

And there’s the upstart dressmaker, 
Kate Manley, setting ber cap for the dee- 
tor’s sop, The impertinence of some peo 
ple is perfectly astonishing. I don’t think 
she’s any better than she ought to be, fer 
my Own pert. 

I never did like her, with her mild, 
soft look, when anybody’s about My 
word for it, she can look cross enough 
when there ain’t. Then she says she s 
only seventeen! Goodness knows ahe’s = 
old as my Arabelia Lucretia; and she’s 
—well, 1 won’t say how old, but-abe’s 
more’n seventeen, and I ain’t ashamed to 
gay so either; but I think Dr. May’s eon 
will have more discretion than to thiak of 
marrying her. 

Some tolks call her handsome. Weil, ! 
don’t. She ain’t half so good-looking # 
my daughter Jane. Then the way she 
does up her bair in such fly-away curis! 
and, if you believe it, Mrs. Smith, she s- 
tually had the impudence to tell me thet 
she couldn’t make ber hair straight as my 
Maria’s. Impertinence! If she'd let cori- 
ing papers and curling-irons alone, rd 
risk but what her hair would be = 
straight as anybody’s. 

But what do you think of the minister's 
wife, Mra. Smith? You like her! Well, 
all | can say is you've got a very pecaliar 
taste. Why, she’s as proud as Lucifer, 
been married a whole week, and basn’t 
been to see me yet. You presume she 
besn‘t had time? — 

I don’t see what the minister wanted 
go out of town to get him a wife for, any 
way; and then, above all things, toge inet 
little girlisb-looking thing! Why dids’t 
he take one of his parishioners? There® 
my Arabella Lucretia would have made 
him a better wife than he’s got now. 

And she’s just about the right age fr 
him. Whatdo you say? that Aarabeiis 
Lucretia ia two years older than the min- 
ister? 1 should think it wasa pity if! 
didn’t know my own daughter’s 9g% Mre 
Smith. If some folks would mind their 
own buainess, as I do, I’d thank them. 





Staves Bur Fraex—During slavery 
times Henrietta Martin, a negre™, we 
sold, with other slaves, to a planter whe 
lived in the western part of Texas Tb* 
war came and passed, and the sbackie 
fell from thousands of the emancipated, 
but Henrietta Martin toiled on in the Seld* 
from year to year unconscious tbat free 
dom had come to her race. 

A year or two ago she was brought © 
Missouri ss a domestic in a family 
|to her Texas master. Not until 





eho 


| reached that state did she iearn that *»° 
was not, and had not been for 
slave in the eyes of the law 
dren, a boy and s girl, 
over twenty-five years of ag®, 

| know they were no longer siave® 


years, a 
Her ca» 


neither of whom ® 
did ne 








eae — — — 
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KECEIVED a note from Aninee beg- 
ging me to go at once and see her, for 
she was in the direst predicament, so 

she wrote, and despairing. I went at once, 
of course—l always obey Auines’s com- 
mands, even when she i«n’t in distress, 
whioh, I gathered from her hasty epistie, 
she was at present. 

“You frightened me out of my senses,” 
1 said as she greeted me, looking par- 

roseate and shamelessly good 
“Despair becomes you !” 

“Oh! don’t be unkind, Dison. If you 
knew what I am suffering !"’ 

“TJ am all ears,” 

“Well, sit down, do.” 

‘ She stood leaning against the mantel. 
piece, with a genuine effort ata frown on 
her naturally smooth brow, while I sank 
into a deep armchair. 

Miss Aninee always confessed from the 
pulpit as it were, with little intervals of 
waiking up and down the room, and, 
though I was enthroned judge and coun 
eellor and priest in one, I was never al- 
lowed to say very much. 

“What's the matter ?” I murmured. 

She darted a look of pathetic entreaty, 
yet something comical larked bebind the 

: look that forced a laugh from me before I 

could properly assume the grave counte- 

7 nance she invariably expected on these 

' occasions. 

' “You may just ae well begin by laugh- 

ing,’”’ she said, really patheticaily this 

, time, “‘because onoe I tell you you'll sim- 

’ ply be unbearable.” 

. “Does it concern me”’’! demanded in 

some trepidation. 

} 
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“] wish it did,” she answered, and we 
fell into a silence which lasted for at least 
three seconds. 

“It’s a most awful thivg, anyhow !”’ 
she exclaimed at last, “and the worst of it 
is, you'll only laugh.” 

I promise a becoming gravity. 

“Well,” she said, suddenly, with a rusb, 
“I bave had four proposals this week.”’ 

“That seems a good record. 1 don’t see 
anything to complain of. 1 suppose you 
want my advice as to which to accept ?” 

“No, it ien’tthat I—I accepted them 
, all.” 

: “What! All four ?’’ 

“Ina sort of way. I led each one to 
think it would be all right, you know !”’ 

“There’s safety in numbers, at any 
rate.”’ 

“] knew you’d make fun!” 

“Iam not making fun in the least. I 
don’t think it’s fupny—only——”’ 

“Don’t you understand what a dear Jack 
Forde is?’ she interrupted. “We were 
brought up together, you know.” A tell. 
tale flush spread over her face. (She cares 
for him really, I decided.) “Weil, when 
one’s with Jack one does like him dread- 
fully—he isso youngand high spirited 
and devoted, I think.”’ 

“Next, please.” 

“Then there’s Walter Fielding.”’ 

“Don’t know him.” 

“No!” She gavea little sigh. My sur- 
mise about Jack must have been wrong. 
“Well, he paints the most lovely pic- 
tares in the world, and Iam so happy 
when I am in his studio. I think I shouid 
love to marry a painter. They are not 
conventional, you know, and he thinks 
1 bave got pretty feet—it’s only the shoe, 
really; but I don’t care for him. He'’s—” 

“Proceed, Miss Aninee,’’ 1 urged. “I 
too, have remarked the feet.” 

“Ab, that’s nice of you. Weill, Sir Ju- 
lian Cliftord !’’ 

“He’s fifty !”” 

“I know; but be loves me so—he loves 
me more than all the others put together. 
4nd he seems to consider it such an bonor 
that I should care for him, and I can’t tell 
you ho wonderful that is to a woman. 
He has such beautiful gray eyes, too, and 
he never takes one for granted. I think I 
Jove him rather desperately.” 

A dreamy look crept into her eyes; she 
hesitated, then gavea little short, quick 
laugh. 

“This is the one, after all,” thought I. 

“It’s Reginald Mason.” 

‘That prig b hh 

“Oh, how you’re down upor him be 
cause he’s much cleverer than most of 
you. There’s something in him that fas- 


sald, risiag. “Only, which is itto be ?— 
because I haven't in the least guessed— 
a* you say they are all so ” 
“That's the difficulty. I like them all in 
so totally differeut a way. You see, there 
are three kinds of men with regard to 
matrimony; the man one knows at once 
one would marry and love for ever; the 
man one thioks one might love, and the 
man one simply couldn’t anyhow. Now, 
unfortunately, my four fiances all come 
under the second heading.” 

“Has no one ever come under the first ?”’ 
She looxed at me for several moments 
considering; then she laughed—“Why, 
yes, only they never liked one.” 

. "Ss & great difficulty, of course, 
though I should have thought——” Here 
some afternoon callers sailed into the 
room, and for some moments we were sep- 
arated. Shecame back to me, however, 
on the appearance of her sister, and mur- 
mured ; 

“Do, do suggest something !’’ 

* Give me a week,’’ I said. 

“So long ?’’ 

“ week!’ I repeated, and we said 
good bye. I met Sir Julian Clifford on the 
airs. He was certainly very good look- 
ing. 

The week duly elapsed, and I heard 
again from Aninee, “Things much 
worse,” she wrote, “Four letters every 
morning of entreaties fora definite an- 
swer. Four bouquets every evening. I 
can’t bear it any longer. Tell me for 
pity’s sake, whattodo. They are all aw- 
fally kind.’’ 

“Dear Miss Aninee,’’ 1 answered, “] am 
extremely busy, but meet me to-morrow 
at the corner of M—— street, at 12 o'clock. 
I have thought of a good pian, oniy you 
must have courage, otherwise 1 cannot 
help you.”’ 

She was there ten minute late. 

*-How absurd of you to make me come 
here !"’ she said; ‘‘and how paie you look! 
and so smart.”’ 

“Mise Aninee,” said 1—my vo ce was 
slightly trembling—‘‘you see that house?’ 

“Yes,” said she; “but what——”’ 

“That’s a justice of the peace’s office.” 

“Ob, dear! Are any of them about? 
“Cause | really can’t. It’s awfully good 
of you—but | really cau’t—not even Wal- 
ter Fielding. And I do care——”’ 

“None of them are about,’’ I said. 

“Well ?”’ 

“You demon!” 1 paused a moment. She 
looked up, a little frightened. “Will you 
marry me?’’ 

“Dison I’ 

“Will you marry me now?” 

“Bat, Dison °’ 

We crossed the road. 

“Now! 

“] think you are very unkind. I likes 
proper wedding with bridesmaids.” 

“You sbail bave that after.’’ 

Wo were atthe door. She turned sud- 
denly wiite and walked in, with her littie 
head very erect. When we came out (I 
don’t think 1 bave ever seen anything 
quite so lovely as she looked ) she said : 

“Dison, you came under the first bead- 
ing.”’ 

I put ber iu a cab, and she drove home 
alone. Three weeks later we were mar- 
ried at St. George’s, Hanover square, They 
were all there. 

_—_— OS 

Tue STEADY FiGgurerR.—Savages with 
their endless training in war rarely show 
anything like the fine bravery which is 
common in the well-bred citizens of a civi- 
lized folk, who have never seen, much 
less taken part in combats. 

More trustwortby soldiers have never 
been known than those of our Civil War, 
when not one ina thousand had slaina 
man until it became a duty to do so. 

Moreover, modern warfare calis on 
troops, not for the rush of battle, but for a 
steady, business-like duty, where hot 
blood counts for little, but where the 
methodical, painstaking laboriousness of 








out of-door sports, ie the man for the trials 
of the march or camp, as weil as for the 
incidental, though rare, moments of bat- 
tle 
This is the general experieace of many 
soldiers who have bad vocasion to observe 
the qualities of men who complete the 
rank and file of armies. 
It is a poteworthy fact that the present 
commander in chief of our army was a 
farm boy, then a cierk, entered on the 
lowest grade, and won his way by soi- 
dierly qualities of the highest grade to the 
bead of his corpa. 
The facts thus seem to go dead against 
the notion derived from the ancient con 
ditions of warfare when personal combats 
decided the fate of campaigns, that we 
need to keep up the habit of combat. 

— 3) 


Hevp Once a Yean.—Helmagen, a Ku- 
manian country town of twelve hundred 
inbabitants, holds ite annual fair on the 
feast of St. Theodore. 

On this occasion the place swarms witb 
newly-married brides from sixty to eighty 
villages im the district; though widows 
who have taken fresh husbands remain at 
home. 

The young women, in festive attire, and 
generally attended by their mother-in- 
law, carry jugsof wine enwreathed with 
flowers in their bands, , 

They kiss almost every man they meet, 
and afterward present the jug to bis lip. 
The individual thus regaled bestows a 
emali gif on the fair bride. 

Not to partake of the proffrered wine is 
regarded as an insult to the yonng wife 
and her family. Sbe is, therefore, re- 
served toward strangers, and only kisses 
those whom she thinks likely to taste her 
wine. 

The origin of this custom is veiled in 
obscurity. Some say that it datee back to 
the time when the Turks made frequent 
raids into Transylvania and odrried away 
all the young women they could lay their 
bands on. 

Such of them as contrived tw escape 
from captivity, happening to return to 
ilelmagen atthe time of the fair, kissed 
their friends and relatives, and even 
strangers who congratulated thew on their 
wonderful deliverance. 

ee 

Courtsuirp AMONG BiRps —Courtsbips 
exist amongst the birds as well as amongst 
human beings, and in both cases form one 
of the most serious and necessary busi 
nesses of life; but there is at least one very 
remarkable difference, for while amongst 
buman beings women sport the gayer and 
more gorgeous costume in order to attract 
the other sex, amongst birds that rule is 
reversed, and it is the males who are ar- 
rayed in the brighter and gayer plumage, 
and who take evéry opportunity of show- 
ing off to the best advantage before the 
birds they wish to mate with. 

In the case of the bluebird, the male 
lover will perch a few inches away from 
his ensiaver, and attempt to bewitch her 
with the sweetness of his song. His low, 
soft warble is a delicious bit of love piead- 
ing, which ought to soften the most obdu- 
rate beart, but the female is coy, and flouts 
bim. 

Coming nearer, and slightly elevating 
and quivering his wings, he bows in front 
of her, alithe while pleading in an !m- 
passioned manner, and, then raising bim- 
self, puffs out his breast and stalks in 
front of her. 

His song then takes a more virile strain, 
and he boasts of his prowess in the fields 
Anon be turns his vack and calis ber at 
| tention to his beautiful blue coat. 

Again be turns and points to tiie beauty 
of bis ecariet vest, and this last argument 
(how deadly is ared coatin all cou7zt 
ships!) proves eflective, and the fair one 
yieids. 

The courting of the peacock is not so 
pleasing in voice, bu: he proceeds much 
in the same way in the plumage argu- 
ment 





civilization counts for wuch, is, indeed, 
the telling element of tbe cau: paign. 

War has, indeed, become in our own day 
a mill occupsetion, requiring in its opera- 


none of those of the savage. 

The writer bas had some opportunites for 
noting the kind of men who are service 
able in war. So far as his observations go, 


tain to be out of the ranks in a crisis. 
So, too, the ratber higher grade fellow 





cinates me oddly. He’s different to any 
one else in the world, and so witty ! Then, 
at the most unexpected moments, one 
catches a note of pathos in his tone, some- 


thing of a latent sadness which makes one 


feel one would do anything in the worid 
;=st to make him happier.’ 
“I congratulate you, Miss Aninee,” | 











who trusts to his physical prowess, who 


has proved bis vaior to his own satis 
faction in personal difiicuities, is likely 
when a littie f condition, to evaporat« 
in a fight 

The quiet country boy, accustomed 
farm iabor, or, better still, the well-trained 


clerk or student, who had had a fancy for | 





tors all the best qualities of the citizen and | 


the buliy is worthless, for he is pretty cer- | 


He spreads out his beautiful tail to its 
| greatest extent, and, holding bis bead far 
| back, strolls round in a circle so as best to 
| display its beauties from all points of 
view. 
i 
PRESIDENTS BURIAL PLAOKS,—George 
Washington died from «#« cold which 
brought on laryngitis; buried on bis entate 


Andrew Jackson died of consumption 
and dropsy, buried on his estate, the Her- 
mitage, near Nashville, Tenn. 

Martin Van Buren died of catarrh of the 
— lungs, buried at Kinderhook, 
WUliam Honry Harrison died of pieu- 
riny, induced by a cold takon on the day 
of his inauguration, buried near North 
Bend, Obio. 

Jobn Tyler died from a mysterious dis- 
order like a bilious attack, buried at Rich- 
mond, Va 

James K. Polk died from weakness, 
caused by cholera, buried on his estate in 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Zachery Taylor died from cholera mor- 
bus, induced by improper diet, buried on 
his estate pear Louisville, K y. 

Millard Fillmore died from paralysm, 
buried in Forest Hill Cemetery, Buffalo, 
N. ¥. 

Franklin Pierce died from inflammation 
of the stomech, buried at Concord, N. H. 
James Buchanan died of rheumatiem 
and gout, buried near Lancaster, Pa. 

Abraham Lincoln, ssmesinated by J. 
Wilkes Booth, buried at &pringfield, 111. 

Andrew Johnson died from paralysis, 
buried at Greenville, Tenia. 

Ulysses S. Grant died from cancer of the 
throat, buried in Riverside Park, New 
York city. 

Rutherford B. Hayes died from paralysis 
of the heart, buried at Fremont, Obio, 
James A. Garfield, assassinated by 
Charlies J. Gaitesu, buried at Vleveiand, 
Ohio. 

Chester A. Arthur died from Bright's 
disease, buried in Rural Vemetery, Albany, 
x. ¥. 

—_———> --— Sa 

Mixine THS Basias.—Some time ago a 
dancing party wes given in the north. 
Moat of the ledies present had babies, 
whose noisy perversity required too much 
attention to permit the mothers to enjoy 
the dance. 

A number of gallant young men voiun- 
teered to watch the young ones while the 
parents induiged in «a *‘bresakdown.” No 
sooner had the women left the babies in 
charge of the mischievous rogues than 
they stripped the infants and changed 
their clothea, giving to one the apparel of 
the other. 

The dance over, it was then time to go 
home, and the mothers burriedly touk 
each s baby, in the dress of her own, and 
started to their bomes, some ten or fifteen 
miles off, and were faron their way be- 
fore daylight. 

The day following there wasa prodig- 
ious row in that part of the country. Moth- 
ers had discovered thate single day had 
changed the sex of their babies; observa- 
tions disclosed startling pbhysiognomical 
phenomena; and then commenced some of 
the most wonderful female pedestraniom 
know pn. 

Living miles apart, it required two duys 
to unmix the babies, and as inmany months 
to restore the women to their naturally 
sweet dispositions. Tothia day itis un- 
safe for any of the baby-mixers to venture 
in that part of the country. 
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Woman THe Wace Eaanur —Women 
are the stronger es well asthe better half 
of France. They do everything but build 
houses, The best inspector in the French 
Customs is s woman. 

She i; in the Havre office, and she bas a 
nose thatcan detect duliable goods with- 
out opening a icek. She is naturally amia- 
bie and slow to anger, but woe to the for- 
eigner or countryman who provokes her 
ire. 

There ia, perbaps, no sadder spectacie in 
the Kepnbite of Francethan the women 
shoe polishers who doze under the sheds 
ofthe markew and quay, one eye shut 
and the other fixed on the boot box over 
the way, petiently waiting for trade. They 
are quite content when they receive a 
penny for their unwomanly work. 

At Thiers, the biackest town in France, 
the women sit outside of the grimy littie 
machine shops making eciessor blades and 





at Mount Vernon, Va. 
| John Adams died from senile debility; 
buried at Quincy, Mass. 

Thomas Jefferson died of chronic diar 
rb«ea, buried on his estate at Moniicello, 


Va 


James Madison died of old age, buried 
his eetate at Montpelier, Va 
James Monroe died of genera lel t 
buried Marbie Cemetery, New York 
Unly 


polishing knives and scissor handles. 

The steam that turns the 10 (1) little 
| mill wheels nearly approaches the hue of 
ink, and as the furnaces never burn with- 


out the blackest smoke, the tollers and 

their devoted life-long sapprentices are 

sometimes Malay and sometimes Mong: 
an, but seldom Usuocasian in coior 


Tsim world ix» a bed w j niy for thoee 


| Who have trai earla 
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Humorous. 


WAYS OF “WAT & 
There wasa King of Wall Street onoe, 
He started with a dime; 
He always meant to write a bowk, 
Kut didn't bave the time. 
The man who interviewed this king — 
The ways of face are funny— 
Had always meant to speculate, 
Kut didn't have the money. 
—U. N. Newa,. 


Why is the violet called modest? It 
doesn't blush like the rose. 

A great aim in business should be to 
keep a sharp Jook out on the outlook. 

Mummies do not look as though they 
were Ina hurry, yot it ts certain that at Gret 
they must have been pressed for time, 

Mike: Shure, yer hair is fallin’ out 
frightiully. You'll be bald soon If It Kaper on. 

Pat: Faith, L'il be balder still if tt dom't 
kape on. 

“You want nothing, do you,’’ said 
Vat 

“Redad, an' tf it's nothing you want, you'll 
find it in the Jug where the whisky was." 

‘“Juobony,’’ said the minister, rather 
severely, “do you chew tobaccot” 

“You, sir,” was the reply; “but I'm clean out 
just now; Jimmy Brown's got some though 

Mother: Tommy, you're too bad! 
Here's a bole In your trousers that waent 
there this morning 


Tommy: Where do you suppose it waa, 
then’ 
*Aren’t you afraid of cows?’ he 


asked the blushing matden 

“LT really don t know,” wan the shy res prone 
“D've never bad much cxapertevos 
my father fea mitkinan,’ 


“Ma,” inquind Bobby, “basn’t pa a 
queer tdea of heavent’ 

“Well, Lthink not, Bobby. Whyt’ 

“Lheard him any that the week you «pent 
at the seashore seemed ike lhonven to hit 


You see, 





| twenty-six 


“I think iee cream is delicious, dear | 


Gieorge, she anid; “LD Just love it.” 

“Bat don't you know that tts very danger 
oust” toquired Geoorge, uneneatly. 

“Yen, L suppose tt is dangerous, but Por no 
coward, George” 


Sick av: Am I to take all that medi- 
cine? 

Wite Vos, allot tt 

Sick wan. There's enough th that betele te 
killa mule! 

Wife Neo, Ghiermer fane't, Feelin, cnr Gtne: cbemeotene 
wouldn't have prosertbed 16. 


Affecionate wife, to her fault-tindinyg 
husband: John dear, would you like te be 
cremated when you dle? 

Husband, Who talks about Gytog! Bat tu 
be catin, Kuphemin, and cay, No crenmatton 
forme. Patmeontee, Pd bad, and always 
shall bave a hot enough time of tt white 
alive. 


**Ie this hot enough for you ?” 
patan 

“Purty warm,’ 
Gldgst toblabitant, “teat To tevtepeteateer  scrnene 
fifty yenrs ago, when te Was of Gurm tet 
that 

The attendant tropes, at shoal, 


asked 


vadittted the newly arrtvest 


westmerd Titer 
and shoved hin down seven stories nearer 
the bottom, which ten't there. 


I'm glad to see that one thing has 
been brought to the attention of Congress," 
sald the man whots perpetually tudtgouant 

“Whatde you meant” 

“The necessity of «a untversal standard of 
welghts and moasures. What we want right 
away ts some scheme that ll tonke 50 pounds 
of toe weigh Justas much tn July as tt dees 
tn April.” 


**Father says that if | am a good bey 
he will take we to see the cireus,”’ amid 
johnny 

“That is what he told me,” 
mother 

“Well, you can keep your eye on me, and 
wee if 1 ain't the pride of the neighborthamt 
Father's done me «a good many favors, he has, 
and I'd hate terribly to be the menus of mak 
fn’ him mias the show.’ 


Hotel guvat : 
modern custom of tipping 
anderstand that, 

Watter: I'ne been to school, sah, an’ I 
happen to Know there ain't nothing modern 
about ft, sah. The custom ts as old as civiliza 
tion, enh. 

Hotel guest: Oh, come now. 


replied his 


| want you te 


| a xentioman was passing late at nightover 


| well, perhaps not. 


| State," from a game bird enjoying the 


1 don’t believe in this | @™@™°°*™* which was formerly found in | 


| 


Waiter: Fac’, sah. 1 lewrned in histery, | 


sah, that ove time a rich man like you, named 
Caligula, went somewhere to supper, an’ it 
cost him four hundred thousand dollars be 
fore he got through, sah. My the way, sab, all 
the things you ordered ts out, sah. 


Patrick O'Fiannegan, being in an un- 


| the * Empire State,” 


certain state, and not quite able todistinguish | 


ata late hour of the night his own house frow 
his neighbor's ina row of similar ones, dect 
ded on making « bold push and trust to luck 
Ascending the ste ps he rang the bell, which 
was answered by the lady living neat to him, 
and who knew him well 

“Can you t-tell me where I’ P. Patrick 
0 Fiannegan livest" said he« 


“Why you are Patrick 0'Flannegar aid 
the iady 

H-bD botheratios | k fn 
Patrick | Fiannegan is want a ~ wo 


the ould chap lives 


| the color of the clothing worn by the Ten. 


fHE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 











TaAxis0 THER Cunsus.—Never gave you 
a history of my census taking, | believe. 
Well, | took Jim Wilker’s place while be 
was laid op at Chicago; and! bad some 
tough customers, | tell you. i came 
along one day to a cabin some four or 
five miles from any neighbors. In an- 
ewerto my knock, e2 old woman about 
forty cams to the door. 

“How d'ye do? Walk in, ‘folks ail 
gone. Takeacheer. Were you wanting 
to see my old man ?"’ 

“No, madam,” said |, after accepting ber 
invitation. ‘I am taking the census.” 

“The who?” said she. 

**The census of the people, the——”’ 

“Ob, law! well, you won't find much 
senses in the people about here, the fever’n 
ager’s shook it all out on ’em.”’ 

I proceeded to explain. ‘Dear Suz, I 
thought you might bea magnitiom wan, 
or a frenoledger."" 1 proceeded to get ber 
husband's name and agé, also the children; 
but when | asked ber own age, she came 
down on we fiat. I smoothed it over, 
however, and let it go. HKisiog, i said, ‘is 





there any one else iv your family ?”’ 

“There's Aunt Sally; but you don’t 
want ber name, do you?’ 

“Ogrtainly, ma'anm.’’ | replied, and pro- 
ceeded to take it at once, 

“Then, there's old Jerry; but he’s en- 
amost gin out this fall, i don’t think the 
poor feller’! last to another spring.”’ 

“Jerry! What is his other name?”’ 

“Ob, he ain't got no other name—we 
never call bim nothing else,’’ 

“How old is he?" 

“Why, let me see, fifteen—twenty— 
he must be bard on to thirty?” 

“Ao old man at thirty !”’ 

“Old man! who's talking about old man? 
I'se telling you ‘bout our old horse,”’ 

Perhaps 1 didn’t pick up my hat; per- 
haps I didut take a very hasty leave; 


a 
Tak HiauwayMAN's Kewarnp —In 1769 


Pont Neuf (Paris) with alantern,. A man 
came up to bim and said: “Kead this 
paper!’ He held up bis lantern, and read 
as follows:— 


“Speak nota word when you’ ve this read, 
Orin an instant you'll be dead ! 

tiive us your money, watch, and rings, 
With other valuable things — 

Then quick, in silence, you depart, 

Or i, with knife, will clonve your heart!’’ 


Not being aman of inuch pluck, the af. 
intizghted gentioman gave up his watch and 
money, and ran cfl. He rvoon gave the 
alarm, and the bighwaywan was arrested. 

“What bave you to say for yourself?” 
inquired the magistrate belore whom the 
robber was ushered, 

“That | am not guilty of robbery, though 
I took the waich and money.’’ 

“Why not guilly?’ asked the magis- 
trate, 

*“Siunply because 1] can neither read vor 
write, 1 picked up that peper just at the 
moment lmet this gentioman with a lan- 
tern. Thinking It might be something 
valuabie, | politely asked him to read it 
for me. He complied with my request, 
and presently handed me bis watch and 
purse, and ran «ff! I supposed the paper 
te beof great vaiue to him, and that be 
thus liberally rewarded mefor finding it. 
He gave me vo time to return thanks, 





which outof politeness | was ready to | 
perform."" 

Toe gentieuian accepted the plea of the | 
robber, and withdrew his ojpwplaint, 
a 6 - ee — —— — 

State NickNaMeES — Poemnsy) lvauia is | 


called the **Keystone Slate ”’ 
| 


Kentucky is known as the ‘Corncracker 





most parts of the Siate. It is also called | 
the “Blue Gress State."’ 
Delaware is called = the 
State."’ 
Obio was carly called the ‘Buckeye 


“Blue Hen 


New York was long ago denominated 


lowa almost from the date of its admis- 
sion has been called the “llawkeve State.’”’ 
Hawkeye was the name of a noted Indian 
chief. 


Michigan is known as the ‘Wolverine 
State,"’ 
Tennesseeans are ‘‘Butternuts,” from 





nesses Volunteers during the civil war. 
Wisconsin wes early dubbed the “Bad- 


| ger State.”’ 


Texas is called the ‘Lone Star State,” 
from the single star in the arms of the 
Om Don wealtt 

indians is called the ‘Hoosier State.,’’ 

Maine is called the ‘Pine Tree State,” 


Nevada has two nick names—the ‘‘Silver 
State” and the ‘age Brush State.” 

Georgians sre “Buzzards” from a State 
law protecting these birds 

North Carstivians are called ‘‘Tarbeels,” 
from a lerding industry. 

Marylanders are “Oraw-Tbuwpers,” & 

slang name for the lobster. 

South Carolina » the “Palmetto Stato” 

Delaware people are called ‘‘Muskrats."’ 

The people of Oregon are “ Webtiest.”” 

West Virginians are + Panhandieites ” 

New Yorkers are “K nick erbockers,”’ 

‘Texans are ‘ Beefheads."’ 

Nevadans are “Sage Hens.”’ 

Kansans are “Jaybawkors.”’ 


AcTiINne on WHEELS — mg yn bee ap- 
iu the stage in variety shows 
ie exhibitions of favcy riding, but it 
has been re-erved for a popular comedien 
on the Continent to arrange a monologue 
to be recited as he wheels about the stavé. 
He makes bis entrance and bie exit upon 
a “machine,” and varies bis recitation by 
ringing bis beli, and otber appropriate 
“business.”’ 





GENTS WANTED te introduce “EARTH GIRD- 

A Lap.** TAMACE'S wonderful new book. 
Nearly o dive pages (ver @ pictures. He 
tells all i = saw while traveling ‘round the world. 
A thtress, Veorca’s,** S41 Market St., Phila., Pa. 


DOLLAKD & CQ., 


TOUrES wia 


i223 
CHESTNUT sf. 
Philadephia, 
W Premier = 
IN HAIR. 


Inventors of the CELEBKATEIL) GU SAMEK 
VENTILATING WiG, ELASTIC BAND 94 
PEERS, and Mansfartarers of Every Description of 
Ornamental Hair fer L and Gentlemen. 

Instructions to enable Lattices and _Gentiemen to 
measure their own heads with 
TOUFERS AND SCALPSB. 

INCHES. | wot The round of the 

No The rvand of tne | baad, 
No. From forehead the head to neck, No. 2. 

back as far as bald. No.3. From to 
No. Over forehead as over the 

far as required. Ne. 4. From 
No. (rwer the crown 
of the head. 


‘a 


a te 


tured, ban ge Sy BO - 
Letters from any part of the worki will receive at- 
tention. 


Dollard’s Herbansiam Extract fer the 
Hair. 


uvcttards Nor the pant Sfer maoafactared and sold a: 
the geet years, and its merits are 
ph rentitt mili Increasing. - » Se 
, Also ieeaes REGENERA VE CKEAM tw 
- used 


eg ty 
& Co., to send her a twitice Herbaul 

tract for the Hair. ‘iden. Gester tan Goted te vate to 
obtain anything equal to it as a dressing for the bair 


in England. 
MKS. ae GURTKK. 


Nov., 2, "Ss. N 
NavVY Pay Uvresce. PHILADELPHIA. 

i have used ““Deilard’s Hertvanium Extract. :{ 
Vegetabie Hair Wash.’* regularly for upwards of five 
years with great advantage. —~ | hair, from ly 
thinning, wae earty restored. by it 
tn ite wonted thickness and strength. It is 


wash | have ever assed. 
A. W. RUSSELL, U. 8. N. 
TO MBS. RICHARD DOLLARD, easel. Phila 
I have frequentiy. during a number of years, used 
the ‘‘Deliard’s Herteaniam Extract,’’ and | du ve 
know of any which cquais it asa pleasant, refreshing 
and healthful cleanser of the hair. 


merce ts MY ERS. 


@€1-Member of Congress, 6th ~~ 
Prepared only and for a wholesale ind retail, aod 
aypptied professtonally 


DOLLA RD & CO. 


1IZ3 CHESTNUT STREET. 


GENTLEMEN'S HAIR CUTTING AND MSMHAVING 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S HAIR CUTTING, 
Pain bat Practical Maile aod Female Artiste Km 

plows 





Webster’s 
International 
Dictionary 


The One Great Standard Authority, 
Se writes Phen. t+ J. Krewe, 
Justice UL S Supreme (Court, 


Gi” Send a Postal for Specimen Pages, etc. 
Successor of the 


*“*Unabridged."’ 


Standard 
of the US. Gov't Print 
tng (office. the US. So. 
fo iteme Court, all the 





sit of nearly all the 
School books. 
aig. - Warmly 
Commended 
| by State Superintend.- 
‘ ents of Schools, and 
. other Balucators almost 
Wilheut number 
eccause 
it te easy te find the word wanted. 
it is easy te ascertain the pronunciation. 
it is easy te learn whet a word meens. 
The Chicago ° Fimes- Herald say: 8: 
Welmter’s lictionary ore 
Z Py le r 
> 4 


Mate Supreme (ourta, 
THE BEST FOR EVERYBODY 
it is easy te trace the growth of « word. 





218 Aleman saherity @ everything wertait le 


_ 
x 
; “ww : : . ” rs 
) re 
» &. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, % 
SpringGecld, Mass., U.S.A 7) § 


—_ 





Parlor and’ Dinkog Cae, 


@ally 3.8am }.j* 


fiuffalo and zm 2% 
Sleeping = es. Lepm js >> 
w 

pm Daly (Siege eee 


Relletente 
~m_y-G—. A_ UD p=. 
FOR NEW YORK. 


I Heading Terminal, 4 7. (two-beu 
train), 5 9.2, 10. BD, 0. Ba “| “y car 


» 

rth, 4. oS. ie 7m S10 cain eae? pm 
te night. Sundays-*.% S28 9.30, 

Cai +t, 1M, 23H, I SO GAnMng aE) my IE 


""flcave 24th and Chesteat Sts, 2m 7 lie 
ain 8.19 idining cars 
ta (@ining car}, 4. 


FOR BETHLEH EASTON AND POINTS IN 
LEHIGH AND WYOMING VALLEYS, 6.6%, 6.00, 
9.00 a m, 1.00, 2.0, 4 6. 6 8.Gpm. 

—6.77, 8.372, 9 Sam, 1.1, 4m s =. 0.6 
pm, does not connect fer Eastes on » | 
FOR peealgntyen VALLEY POINTS. 

For Phesnixville X 16.15 
a in, 17.6, 4.6, <— ¥ te —-.. 4m, 7.%, 
1,6am, 1. —Kx- 
~~. Bi Be apa. fm 7.m, 1. 
& m, 6.0, p m. 

For Reading- 6.B, 1.SG am, 16, 6, 
11.02 vm. Accom., 4 7.6 am, lL <1, 6.73, 
7.Dpm. Sunday— 41.4, 262 mw, 11pm. 
Accom., 7.3 am. 6. a. 

For Lebanon and Ezuprem, 6.4%. 16.6 a 


m, "4.06, 6.00p m. Accom... 43) a m, 1.42, 7.0 pm. 
Monday — Express, 4.0, 7.22 m. 
For Pottsville. 


by > press, 4.0, 9.6 3 m, 1 


vo “Shamokin and W Express, 6. 0.% 
im 4.6 11.2 p m. malay — Rape 3.0 0m 

1.3) p m. Additional for Shamokin week 
days. by Tw Accom., ‘> om Sandays— Fx 


rir Da Danvilte, ona Bixnomsburg, 19.6 am. 
FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 


Leave Chestuut Strex aed South Street Wharves 
W eok -days Expres, 9. 2m, 2, sleeaetepe 
only 3), 4.00, 5. pm A 
m, 4.3, 6.32pm. Sundays— +-, ayy . 
m. Accommerslation, 4.02 m, 44 p m 

Leave 4 tlantic ¢ ity depet— W eek—<days— Expres ss, 7.5. 
9.00 am, 3.99, 5.29 p mm. oomnmentali ma, 6.58, 5.15 
am, 4.3.pm. Sundays -Eapress, 4.4), 5.37, §.@ p 
m. Accomne«lateen, 7.15 a ma, 4.15 p m- 

Varior Car) on all express trains. 

Brigantine, week-days, ..@ am 43)» @ 

Lakewoud, week-days, 5.@am, 415 p m. 


FOR CAPE MAY. 


V eek-days, 9am, 4-5pm. Pundaps, 9.15 am. 
Leave Cape May, week-days, 7-3 am, 2.) p m. 

Sumdays, 4.40 pm. 

lod time tables at Uchet effcoss. conLes 

Broad and Chestnut streets, Ss Cuestani pT jou, 
Chest nu t street, 608 4. Third street, 82 Market street 
ane’ at stations, 

hn pe pm A for and che. 


baggage from hoteis 
1. A SWEIGARD, c. G. HANOOCE, 
General Sa Giewewai Paseemaeer tac 





RIPARS TABBIES RECULATE TRE STOMACH LIVER ANS 
BOWELS ANS PURITY TRE Sie. 


KIVANS TABULES are the best Medicine known 
for Indigestion, Bilieusmess, Bleakache, € «matipation, 
Dyspepsia, Chronic Liver Treahbes (ttzzimess, (rffen- 
sive Breath, and all diverders of the -temach, Liver 
aml Bowels. 

Kipans labules are pleasant te take safe, effectaal, 
and give immediate relief, Seid by druggists. 
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PANS WEES QRCANS 


Were Awarded FOUR MEDALS AND DIPLO- 
MAS, also chosen tre 32 STATE AND FOR 
EIGN BUILDINGS AT THE WORLD'S FAIk 


| Twenty Medals and Dipfomas were taken |-y 


makers of the raw matemals used by me ui cun- 
Structing the Crowns 
The Crown is the only Piane which comtains the 
Wonderful Orchestral Attachment and Prac- 
tice Clavier, the greatest invention of the age and 
by the use of which wae «! Cam tmrtate a eS the 
Harp, Zither, inet. Hacpetchord 
Clavicord, Rieauee 
Music Box, Autoharp 5, Mog Pines Pics 
THE CROWN IS THE ONE PIANO Worth 
. $1000.00 MORE THAN IT COSTS. 
The Hiustrated Souven Catah guc, telling the whole 
Story, sent free. Ask for it 
‘GEO. P. BENT, Manefacterer, 
245-253 Washington Boul., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Don’t buy a Piano or Organ until hear 
and examine a “Chow a pw fa pelea. 


INSTANTANEOUS MIDE TO THE 
SSPIANO $ OR & ORGANS 


Anyone Knowing a tane, say *“Way Down 
on the Swanee River,’’ either -‘in the bead,*’ 
as it ts called, or able to hum, whistle or sing. 
can play it WITSOST ARY PREWIOSS EROWLESSE Of 
WESC, IBBEBIATELY correctly and with good 
effect, on the plano ocr organ, with tbe asstst 
wa a 

By giving student the power to pin 
(BREBATELY twelve tunes of diferent character 
—iis number of pieces being sent with each 
Guide—after = wery little practice with ine 
Guide, it will be easy te pick cut, any air or 
tune that may be heard cor Fnown. 

The Guide will be sent {0 any address, all post- 
age paid, on receipt of FIFTY GESTS. Postage 
Samps, 2's, taken. Address 


THE GUIDE HUSK CO., 
726 Sansem St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











